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CANADA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919 


ITH the second world war entering upon its penultimate, if 

not final, stage, the ill-fated Peace Conference of 1919 comes 
out of the shadows; and is again being examined, judged, and 
weighed for what it can give of information, instruction, and 
warning for the guidance of the victors. Opinion about the treaty 
which came out-of this Conference has gone through many phases 
in the past twenty-four years. After the hopeful enthusiasm with 
which the treaty was greeted by the general public had waned, 
as it became apparent that these hopes were misplaced, the view 
that it imposed a Punic peace which the Germans were justified 
in circumventing and resisting by every available expedient was 
so vigorously advanced, especially in the United States, that all 
opinion critical of these conclusions, was under a veritable taboo. 
This became a stock argument in all pleas for appeasement. 
According to this theory France was the villain of the peace; it 
was provisions of the treaty upon which she was insistent, sup- 
plemented by provocative courses following the war, that put 
Germany, which desired to be peaceful, in a state of mind that 
explained, and even justified, the rise of Nazism and the emer- 
gence of Hitler as a tribal god. 

With Nazi Germany fully embarked upon its project of 
conquering the world and seemingly far advanced along the road 
to this end, a very different opinion took firm possession of the 
general Allied mind. This is that the Germany army, realizing 
in 1918 that it could not win, played a huge confidence game upon 
the victorious Allies with the unwitting but very effective aid of 
the President of the United States. It is held that no peace that 
could have been made, and no post-war concessions that might 
have been yielded would have deflected the German army, which 
was in command behind the scenes, for a single day from its 
purpose of renewing the conflict under conditions which would 
make certain the overthrow of Germany’s foes. By this theory 
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France appears as the one nation which then and afterwards knew 
what Germany was up to; and sought unavailingly to take the 
blinkers from the eyes of the too-trustful nations. 

The truth lies somewhere between the two extremes and 
historians may well be in high dispute about its exact where- 
abouts a century hence. The contemporary judgment that the 
second explanation, while it overstates the case, is much nearer 
the truth than the earlier pro-German view is not likely to be 
dislodged from the post-war mind. But certain conclusions 
drawn from the Paris Conference are pretty obvious, and they 
are not without warning for the victorious Allies as they approach 
the problems of replacing war with peace. It is clear now that, 
whether the Germans approached President Wilson in October, 
1918, with honest or dishonest intent, the whole proceeding had 
quite unforeseen consequences. One of the countries making war 
on Germany undertook to fix the terms of peace with the enemy 
without consultation with its associates. It is to be borne in 
mind that the United States did not consider itself an ally of 
Great Britain, France, and the other combatant nations; it was 
only an Associated Power. It then undertook to tell its associates, 
who had been longer in the war and had made much heavier 
sacrifices, that they must accept these conditions under the threat 
that failing this the United States might make a separate peace 
with Germany, as it ultimately did. The thesis that the cata- 
strophic sequence of events, beginning with the deep and sharp 
differences between the victorious nations while they were con- 
sidering the peace, and continuing down through the years until 
the whole peace structure went up in the flames of battle, was 
the direct result of the entertaining by President Wilson of the 
approaches made in October, 1918, through Switzerland, can be 
strongly maintained and with no lack of documents which seem 
to support it. One consequence was that the Peace Conference 
was never held. All that was held was a meeting of the Allied 
and Associated Powers which wrestled with the problem of shaping 
a peace within the Wilsonian stipulations and presented its findings 
to the Germans, declining to enter into verbal discussion of the 
terms with them. The comments of General Smuts upon this 
failure are conclusive; and so for that matter are the protests 
of generous-minded young men, recorded in Harold Nicolson’s 
Peacemaking (London, 1933), Nicolson himself being one of them. 
An armistice solely on military grounds which could have been 
obtained owing to the hopelessness of the German position about 
which there is no longer dispute; a preliminary free discussion by 
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the victorious nations to determine the terms of peace which they 
were prepared to offer, to be followed by a real peace conference— 
this would have been the logical course; and there will always be 
those who will contend that had it been followed a workable and 
durable peace would have been obtained. 

There is the very different theory that peace, obtained along 
traditional lines of negotiations, would have been no more en- 
during than that which was reached by other methods, in view 
of the arrogant denial of complete defeat by the German army 
leaders and their propagandists; and that, taking the long view, 
Wilson’s course in intervening and virtually taking charge of the 
shaping of the peace, while it failed for the moment, has borne 
fruit in the now all but universal determination to make a peace 
this time which will establish and make fully operative those 
principles of a wide and enduring peace which fell by the wayside 
in the interval between the two wars because mankind was not 
ready for them, though for a brief period lip service was paid them. 
There is the certainty that the reorganization of the world, follow- 
ing Allied victory, will be along lines deriving from the ‘great 
experiment,’’ as Lord Cecil has termed it, which was initiated when 
the keeping of the world’s peace was entrusted to the incomplete 
and untried machinery of the League of Nations. 

This article is not an attempt fully to appraise the work and 
the worth of the Paris Peace Conference; and what has been said 
thus far does not go beyond the purpose of furnishing a back- 
ground for the consideration of a by-product of the Conference 
which has exercised a profound influence upon the constitutional 
development of the British nations and through this has raised 
questions which may again prove troublesome when post-war 
reconstruction becomes the most pressing of international prob- 
lems. The Peace Conference (the term has to be accepted though 
strictly speaking it is a misnomer), was a catalytic agent which 
broke up the traditional Empire and replaced it with a brother- 
hood of nations, though both popular usage and legal definition 
have been slow to record the change. The record of Canada’s 
approach to the Conference, the nature and extent of its partici- 
pation in Conference activities and decisions, and the subsequent 
validation of these innovations, constitute the most important 
chapter in the history of Canadian constitutional development. 
It is a record with which Canadians who are interested in the 
question of Canada’s status and Canadian responsibilities should 
be familiar; but heretofore the story could only be got in its 
entirety by the tedious process of going to the original sources, 
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as noted in a wide variety of volumes. Fortunately this is no 
longer necessary. Professor G. P. deT. Glazebrook, at the in- 
stance of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, has 
written a compact and readable account of the part Canada played 
in the Paris Peace Conference; and has accompanied the record 
with a commentary of value upon the effects of these activities in 
Canada and elsewhere.! This monograph of some 150 pages 
should be given a wide reading in Canada; it will throw light upon 
dark places in the nation’s knowledge and thinking. 

The evolution of the Empire toward the status of a League of 
British nations owing allegiance to a common Crown was under 
way in the first years of the twentieth century, but the rate of 
progress was all but imperceptible; and had the world peace 
remained unbroken it might well be that even today the colonial 
relationship of the Dominions to Great Britain would be but 
slightly impaired. When war came in August, 1914, it was 
accepted as a matter of course as an Empire war; and the Canadian 
parliament met with the single purpose of carrying out the 
obligation—of which it was the sole judge—created by the action 
of the British government in declaring war. Between that date 
and November, 1918, much had happened to strengthen opinion 
in Canada that Canadian participation in the war had been that 
of a nation defending its right to existence and not simply the 
contribution by a loyal colony to the war effort of a superior 
state. When in response to a summons from Lloyd George, Sir 
Robert Borden and his colleagues left post-haste for Great Britain 
in the first week of November, 1918, they carried with them the 
conviction that it would be their duty to secure direct representa- 
tion for Canada at the Peace Conference. No such idea was in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mind when he sent out the call. He desired 
the presence in London of representatives of the Dominions in 
order that they might take part in the deliberations which would 
determine the line to be taken by the British delegates at the 
Inter-Allied Conferences which were to precede the Peace Con- 
ference itself. This was in keeping with earlier official statements 
by the British government which had been placed on the record. 
Sir Robert Borden told the Canadian House of Commons in 
January, 1917, of the British government’s ‘‘intention to consult 
the overseas Dominions respecting the terms of peace.’ Sir 
Robert, after his arrival in London, lost no time in making it 
known, in conversation, that the procedure thus suggested would 


1G. P. deT. Glazebrook, Canada at the Paris Peace Conference (Toronto, 1942, 
pp. 156, $2.00). 
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no longer satisfy Canadian opinion. ‘I well remember,’’ says 
Sir Alfred Zimmern in his book The Third British Empire, ‘‘a 
certain day in December, 1918, when, as I was working in my 
room in the British Foreign Office, somebody entered, in a con- 
dition of much excitement, and told me that Canada wished to 
be represented at the Peace Conference and was even taking an 
interest in the League of Nations. It was very inconvenient.’” 
It was very inconvenient because it had already been arranged 
that the Great Powers were each to have five seats at the Confer- 
ence council table, with no provision for the Dominions which 
ranked, technically at least, as colonies. 

The writer, who had been asked by the government to repre- 
sent the Department of Public Information at these conferences, 
reached London early in December, and he can testify that during 
that month the Canadian claim to direct representation in the 
Peace Conference was the occasion for much discussion and a 
considerable shaking of heads. It was, by any test, a revolu- 
tionary proposition. What became of the cherished solidarity of 
the Empire if Canada, with the certainty that the other Dominions 
would follow suit, claimed and obtained a right of representation 
which would give its representatives the right, if they dared to 
exercise it, to take a line in the Conference which might conflict 
with the policies urged by the British representatives? 

The concern of the British government was natural and under- 
standable. They had agreed with the other Great Powers as 
recently as December 2, which was later than the date at which 
Sir Robert Borden had given informal expression to his views, 
that the British Empire delegation would number five, matching 
theirs. How explain the appearance at the council table of an 
additional ten, all of whom would appear to the representatives 
of the other Powers to be British extras? The expedient of the 
panel was discussed, by which representatives of the Dominions 
would fill the fifth seat on the panel by a procedure of selection 
related to the special interests of each Dominion. This was 
not satisfactory to the Canadian delegation; and a day came, 
December 31, when Sir Robert Borden at a meeting of the British 
delegation gave formal notice that Canada would require direct 
representation. 

There is no record of his statement and of the argument with 
which it was supported; but it may be assumed that it rested 
upon the declaration by the Imperial War Conference of 1917 


*Alfred Zimmern, The Third British Empire: Being a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, New York (ed. 3, New York, 1934), 31. 
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that the Dominions were ‘‘autonomous nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth,’’ and was strengthened by a recital of the 
services of Canadian troops in the field as a vindication of this 
status. Not as a threat but as a plain statement of fact, Sir 
Robert said that in view of conditions calling for their presence 
at home the Canadian ministers would not attend the Conference 
if their duties were limited to sitting in an ante-room, available 
for a call for consultation when needed. After Sir Robert had 
completed his statement silence descended upon the delegation; 
but it was broken a moment later when Lloyd George said: 
‘‘When Canada makes a request like that, there is only one answer: 
it must be yes.’’ I do not vouch for the exact language, but I 
do for its purport, my information being beyond question. Thus 
in a moment a great stride in the evolution of the Commonwealth 
was taken. Sir Robert, by an understanding, had included the 
other Dominions in his advocacy of direct representation, and 
Lloyd George’s statement, of course, applied equally to them. 

In making this and other statements with reference to the 
course of events in London and Paris, I have refreshed my memory 
by consulting my copy of the despatches which I sent to Ottawa. 
These were not journalistic in character but were of the nature 
of official communiqués. They were written from the inside with 
as careful consideration given to what should be left out as to 
what should be put in; and, as they were handled by the cable 
companies, they purported to be cablegrams from Sir Robert 
Borden to Sir Thomas White, acting Prime Minister. A direction 
in the despatch itself identified them as going from me to M. E. 
Nichols who was in charge of public information at Ottawa. 
They were placed by him at the disposal of the Canadian press. 
The despatches were thus vetted in every case by Sir Robert 
Borden, and my copy shows occasional changes and eliminations. 
These limitations cramped my style as a journalist—there was 
no room for speculation, for deductions based upon assembled 
facts, or for racy descriptions of dramatic incidents, such as 
marked the proceedings at Paris. But what they lack in 
picturesqueness they gain in solidity—they are an authentic 
record of what went on in London and Paris to the extent that 
the principals thought it advisable to make the facts public at 
that time. 

The advance guard of the Canadian contingent, six in number, 
journeyed from London to Paris on Saturday, January 11, 1919, 
and took up residence in the Majestic Hotel. Sir Robert Borden 
was in the party; his colleagues remained in London for a few days. 
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All the British Prime Ministers—Lloyd George, Botha, Borden, 
Hughes, and Massey—seized the occasion to be early on the 
ground. On Sunday night Sir Maurice Hankey (now Lord 
Hankey) broke the news that at a preliminary meeting that 
day of representatives of the Great Powers, objections, amounting 
to a veto, had been taken to recognizing the Dominions as en- 
titled to direct representation. I well recall the sensation among 
the Dominion groups which followed the receipt of these bad 
tidings. Most accounts put the sole responsibility for making 
this objection upon President Wilson and Robert Lansing, the 
American Secretary of State; but the report that was current 
that evening indicated a very critical attitude upon the part of 
the French as well. Algiers, they suggested, was as much entitled 
to representation as the Dominions; and this was taken up by 
the French press which harped upon the topic for days. But 
it was not the French opposition that disturbed the Dominion 
Prime Ministers; they knew that, while United States opposition, 
if persisted in, would be fatal to the Dominion rights, the French 
would give way if American consent were secured. There were 
excited informal discussions by the Dominion groups, and it was 
arranged that a meeting should be held in the morning in Sir 
Robert’s room, after which Lloyd George was to be seen. 
Information about this meeting which came to me unofficially 
at that time was that Sir Robert was for a fight to the 
finish and that he remained of this opinion even after the other 
Dominion Ministers—including Mr. Hughes, Australia’s fighting 
man, and General Botha, and the indomitable General Smuts— 
conceded defeat, saying that the fight was lost unless a compromise 
allowing a single representative from each Dominion could be 
arranged. But Sir Robert says in his Memoirs* that when they 
weakened he gave up also. Far be it from me to question the 
diary, but it must be said that there was nothing in Sir Robert’s 
bearing or manner to suggest that he was prepared to strike his 
flag. Sir Robert’s whole project of a Commonwealth of autono- 
mous British nations, which had become his first concern, was on 
the anvil that morning. The situation was saved by Lloyd George 
and by President Wilson—by Lloyd George’s vigorous argument 
that the Dominions, in view of their remarkable contributions 
to the war, were entitled to representation; by President Wilson 
who conceded the force of this argument and withdrew his objec- 
tion which he said had been based upon the indirect enlargement 
of the representation allotted to the grouped British nations. 


*Henry Borden (ed.), Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs (2 vols., Toronto, 1938). 
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Mr. Lansing would have persisted in his resistance had the 
President not cut the ground from under his feet. They doubtless 
both felt, Lansing more sharply and more accurately than his 
chief, that this enlargement would give rise to party controversy in 
the United States. But at that time President Wilson believed 
that American public opinion was solidly behind him and that he 
could afford to be compliant and good natured. Had he foreseen 
political developments in his country and that the representation 
of the British Dominions in the League of Nations, which followed 
almost automatically the precedent set by the Conference, would 
give his Republican enemies a weapon with which they could 
strike him and his party down and destroy utterly his plans for 
a post-war world guarded from war by collective security, he 
might have remained intransigent. 

In the despatch to the Canadian Department of Public In- 
formation which duly appeared in the Canadian newspapers, 
this highly explosive and dangerous incident was treated as though 
it was nothing more than a slight disagreement in a Sunday School 
meeting. The sending of the despatch was held up for a day as 
it had to be formally passed upon by Sir Robert Borden and then 
by Lloyd George. I had succeeded in writing it with all due 
diplomatic reserve, for my copy came back to me without change. 
A portion of the despatch is herewith reproduced: 

Paris, Jan. 14 — The British dominions overseas are to be represented in the 
peace conference upon a basis in substantial agreement with the proposition 
submitted on their behalf to the imperial war cabinet in London by Sir Robert 
Borden. This proposal was that the dominions should be given equal status in 
the conference with the smaller allied nations, and, in addition, should have their 
representatives upon a panel from which the British delegation should be drawn. 

The imperial war cabinet accepted the plan, but as the effect would be to 
increase the total British representation in the conference whenever matters of 
special interest to one of the dominions, or of universal concern, came up, the 
question was remitted to the allied great powers for consideration. The matter 
has been the subject of discussion at the informal conversations which have been 
going on between the representatives of the great allied powers for some days past. 


Lloyd George powerfully advocated the right of the British dominions to special 
treatment in representation in the conference. 

The anticipation that some of the allied powers not familiar with the family 
relationship of the British nations would question the proposed arrangement as an 
undue enlargement of the British representation was verified, but after the presen- 
tation of the British case the point was handsomely conceded, and the matter 
settled in keeping with the wishes of the Dominions. . . 

This solution of complex and difficult problems, which i involved the possibility 
of serious disagreement among the allies, is a reflection of the spirit which animates 
these informal meetings of the allies and is a happy augury of the amicable settle- 
ment of other perplexing questions. The hearty acceptance by the great powers 
of this plan of British representation is, of course, a matter of the utmost conse- 
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quence to the British dominions. Not only is it an acknowledgment that they 
have, by their devotion to the allied cause, earned the right to take a direct part 
in fixing the conditions of peace, but it is an international recognition of the status 
of the British empire as a family partnership of British nations. 


Mr. Glazebrook is mildly satirical over a disposition by Cana- 
dians to see ‘‘one of the greatest—if not the greatest—peace 
settlements of modern times as a necessary but faint background 
to the coming of age of a former colony.’’ Each nation taking 
part in the Peace Conference naturally judges it by what it got 
out of it or did not get out of it; and on that basis it is proper and 
inevitable that Canadians should think of the Peace Conference 
as the occasion when Canada claimed, obtained, and exercised 
the powers which alone justified its participation in the proceedings 
of this international gathering. In the purposes which it had 
directly in hand the Conference failed tragically; but it had 
various by-products and of these the most notable was the emer- 
gence of the overseas British Dominions as international entities. 
The significance of these developments was not fully realized at 
the time in the Dominions themselves or in Great Britain; but 
Sir Robert Borden, the colleagues who co-operated with him in 
this enterprise, and the able advisers who assisted him, knew 
what they were about, and the consistency and firmness of their 
course in every matter affecting Dominion rights and powers 
indicate that they worked for the fulfilment of a clearly defined 
programme. In this fact there is an explanation of the reasons 
for the choice by Sir Robert Borden of Arthur Sifton and C. J. 
Doherty as his associates at the Conference, a matter about which 
Mr. Glazebrook is somewhat curious. It is obvious, he says, that 
there were one or two other ministers who might equally well have 
been chosen. Not for the business in hand. Sir Robert was 
aware that Mr. Sifton and Mr. Doherty shared his views. The 
opportunity to apply the principles of Dominion status which 
had been affirmed in 1917 must be seized; and he knew that both 
by inclination and equipment they could be counted upon to 
stand with him if the issue had to be fought out. Both Mr. Sifton 
and Mr. Doherty were experienced public men. They were very 
able lawyers whose experience included years of service on the 
bench. Sir Robert was equally fortunate in his chief assistants— 
the late Mr. Loring Christie and Mr. Oliver Mowat Biggar. 
These five men made a formidable group, and for the services 
they rendered Canada in establishing her position as a nation 
among nations there is no measure of value. The fourth Cana- 
dian minister, Sir George Foster, was much engaged with economic 
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matters coming before the Conference; in the record of the struggle 
for Dominion rights his name does not once appear. That he 
was not in sympathy with at least some of the views and activities 
of his colleagues is evident from the terms of a vigorous letter 
addressed by Mr. Sifton to Sir Robert Borden in May protesting 
against a deliverance by Sir George which ran counter to the case 
he was seeking to uphold. 

The achievement of the Dominions in getting independent 
membership in the Conference gave the Canadians a key with 
which they opened doors, some of which were double-locked. 
The strength of their position was not in the least affected by the 
fact that the body in which they had won membership by so stiff 
a fight never had control of affairs, and became a mere listening 
and registering agency. The five major Powers, described as 
having “general interests,’’ with their twenty-five members in 
the Conference, continued to run things as a separate body; this 
group in turn was displaced by the already-established Supreme 
Council which was made up of two representatives from each 
Great Power. Further sub-division into the Council of Four 
made up of Prime Ministers, and the Council of Five, in which 
the Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers took part, added 
further complications. An effort to give control to the Con- 
ference proper by speeches of protest in plenary session, the most 
direct of which was made by Sir Robert Borden, gave Clemenceau 
an opportunity to make a display of his arrogance, his audacity 
and, if the word is permissible with so great a man, his impudence. 
In memory I can still see him, with an air of bored cynicism, 
telling the protesting smaller nations in effect that they were 
there by courtesy, and that the Great Powers which had won the 
war proposed to fix the terms of peace. By this time the original 
programme which provided for an Inter-Allied Conference to 
enable the nations to reach general agreement on the large issues 
of the peace, to be followed by a Conference in which the defeated 
nations would take part, had been abandoned. On February 2, 
I find in my despatch from Paris the definite announcement that 
‘this is to be an imposed peace.”” The explanation of this pro- 
found change in the original purpose is best stated by Dr. Shot- 
well.t In brief it is that when the various commissions appointed 
by the Inter-Allied Conference began to function along the lines 
laid down by the steering committee (the Supreme Council), their 
objectives became the reaching of final decisions instead of the 
preparation of tentative solutions to be further considered by the 
‘James T. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1937), 39-40. 
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real Peace Conference. ‘‘To work upon the final text in the 
absence of Germany,”’ says Dr. Shotwell, ‘‘was to lose the per- 
spective of Europe as a whole because in the very nature of things 
the facts, even if established, were seen only from one side.’’ The 
divergences between the Fourteen Points and the text of the 
treaty, as fashioned by the various sub-commissions, were largely 
the result of recommendations to President Wilson by his own 
experts who recognized ‘‘the logical and inevitable consequences 
of an existing situation and of the historical forces which had 
produced it.’’ Discussion in a real Peace Conference would have 
made impossible the creation of the myth that Wilson had been 
tricked, by scheming Europeans, into the betrayal of a confiding 
Germany, by which the German mind was poisoned and public 
opinion in the United States bedevilled. Dr. Shotwell bears 
testimony that there was more questioning of the ‘imposed 
treaty’ by members of the British delegation than by the Ameri- 
cans. 

When the League of Nations was created, the members of the 
Conference as listed in the annex to the Covenant became its 
original members. There was thus clear sailing for Canada so 
far as enrolment on the membership list was concerned; but there 
followed the first of a succession of struggles to determine whether 
they were real or tolerated members of the League. One can 
search the list of members as set forth in the annex to the Covenant 
without finding the name of Great Britain. The British Empire 
is listed as a member and under it are the names of the self- 
governing Dominions slightly indented. This listing represented 
the first attempt to grapple with the problem presented by the 
roles which the Dominions were filling. They were members of 
the Conference with full membership rights and they were also 
playing a part in the work of the Conference and of its various 
commissions as members of the British Empire delegation. This 
method of listing was an achievement by David Hunter Miller 
and Dr. James T. Shotwell, both members of the American group. 
Very late one February night they were reading the proofs of the 
famous Miller-Hurst draft of the Covenant which was to be 
presented at a meeting of the plenary Conference the following 
day. When they came to the problem of listing the members in 
the annex they found themselves stumped. To list the members 
alphabetically would have been to mark the British Dominions 
as sovereign states, a responsibility they were not prepared to 
take. ‘‘Then it occurred to me,’’ writes Dr. Shotwell, ‘‘to treat 
the British Dominions as I had often done in syllabi in history 
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courses in Columbia, that is to use a simple indention, which 
would indicate a different category without changing the list as a 
whole.’ This innovation was accepted; and it, or rather the 
conditions with which it sought to deal, gave rise to a whole series 
of difficulties which kept the Canadians busy for the rest of the 
Conference—difficulties which have not yet been wholly resolved. 

lf the Dominions were not states, as the list indicated, they 
were subject to limitations in their membership: They could 
not, for instance, be elected to the Council of the League of 
Nations, nor to the governing body of the International Labour 
Office, on two grounds: They were not independent states 
and further, they were already represented by the person nomi- 
nated to these bodies by Great Britain in the name of the British 
Empire. Mr. Glazebrook tells the story of how these handicaps 
were overcome and the objectives of the Canadians obtained in 
spite of obstacles which must have had the appearance of complete 
validity to those who raised them. With Sir Robert as chief 
strategist, Mr. Doherty took charge of the League of Nations 
difficulty while Mr. Sifton undertook the task of getting 
full status for Canada in the International Labour Office. 
Mr. Doherty had a comparatively easy assignment. In the 
declaration by Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson affirming 
their agreement with the view that the Dominions were eligible 
for election to the Council, they say that ‘‘if there were any doubt” 
about this right, ‘‘it would be entirely removed by the fact that 
the Articles of the Covenant are not subject to a narrow or 
technical construction.’”’ But the “‘technical’’ objections that 
were not advanced against the Canadian intentions in the matter 
of the League were maintained against the Canadian claims to 
election to the governing body of the I.L.O. with vigour and 
persistence, giving Arthur Sifton an opportunity, which he 
joyously seized, to engage in battle with his peers. 

The Canadians, says Mr. Glazebrook, sought ‘‘a status which 
corresponded with their own idea of their country’s position and 
not that of the legalists of other countries who insisted on using 
the hard-and-fast classifications of an earlier day” (p. 81). Unless 
“other countries’ is intended to include Great Britain, this 
statement does not altogether cover the situation that developed. 
The constitutional difficulties in the way were put forward and 
vigorously maintained by British officials and principals. Quo- 
tations in Canada at the Paris Peace Conference indicate that 
Mr. Glazebrook has had access to the unpublished file of letters 
'Ibid., 174. 
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and documents in which Mr. Sifton set out from day to day, for 
the information of Sir Robert Borden, the story of his endeavours 
first with respect to the I.L.O. and afterwards in relation to the 
Aeronautical Convention, to secure Canadian rights as he saw 
them. They show clashes of opinion and will with G. N. Barnes, 
member of the British delegation and two permanent officials: 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne and Cecil J. B. Hurst (now Sir Cecil). 
They defended, against demands by Mr. Sifton and representatives 
of other Dominions, provisions in the constitution of the I.L.O. 
which barred representation in the governing body to all the 
Dominions; it was held that they would be represented by the 
member appointed by the British government. Mr. Hurst ex- 
plained the reason why the claim could not be conceded in a letter 
to Mr. Sifton in these terms: 


So long as the British Empire is to constitute a political unit, the relations 
between the various component parts of that unit, however complete their autono- 
my, must differ from the relations between two foreign states. If the relations 


between them are the same as those between foreign states, all elements of unity 
disappear. 


Therefore the objections must be regarded as conclusive. Sir 
Robert Borden at this point intervened by having the Conference 
authorize the drafting committee so to amend the Labour con- 
vention as to make it conform to the Covenant in the character 
of its membership and in the method of adherence. This should 
have disposed of the difficulty, but the drafting committee re- 
mained obdurate and the controversy proceeded. After the 
lapse of a week Mr. Sifton, addressing himself to Mr. Hurst, 
suggested that the convention be amended in keeping with the 
instruction of the Conference, and proceeded: 

My only reason for bringing it to your attention is the serious nature of this 
question so far as the Dominions are concerned. I do not suppose that any of 
them are particularly desirous of being represented on the governing body, but 
they are and will continue to be very much disappointed by a constitution, world- 
wide in its application, which distinguishes between them and the other members 
of the League of Nations. The fact of being on the governing body is an entirely 
different matter from the right to be nominated therefor. There are, I am told, 
numbers of people who have no desire to sit in Parliament, but if the constitution 


specifically provided that they could not, there would be considerable trouble 
in the country. 


When the British resistance to full Dominion membership in 
the Labour organization was removed, American objections which 
involved the whole question of Dominion representation in the 
organization with special objection to representation on the 
governing board, were only withdrawn when the matter was dealt 
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with and settled by Wilson. While the Canadians were thus at 
odds with both British and American officials with respect to 
Dominion rights of representation in the Labour organization, 
they found themselves co-operating with the Americans in securing 
adjustments to the constitution of the Labour organization which 
respected the special position which the governments of Canada 
and the United States occupied because of the division of powers 
affecting labour under their federal constitutions. 

With Canada’s right to membership in the governing board 
of the I.L.O. recognized, the somewhat aggressive Mr. Sifton drew 
Sir Robert’s attention to the fact that the eight unspecified chief 
industrial members of the I.L.O. could each appoint a member of 
the Council. ‘“‘In my opinion,” he added, ‘“‘there is no doubt that 
on any kind of a fair basis of ascertaining a member’s industrial 
importance as respects labor, Canada would be among the eight.” 
Direct action of this nature was not necessary however: Canada 
was chosen a member of the Board at the first meeting of the I.L.O. 

These innovations by the Dominions, at the instance of 
Canada, had been entirely unforeseen by the British government; 
and it is not surprising that they revealed some doubts as to just 
what their constitutional consequences would be. Sir Robert 
Borden, speaking to the Canadian House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 2, said that ‘‘the recognition and status accorded to the 
British Dominions at the Peace Conference were not won without 
constant effort and firm insistence.’’ He added that in all these 
efforts they had the unwavering support of Lloyd George and his 
colleagues. Arthur Sifton, wearied perhaps with three months of 
incessant struggling, was not so sure; in a letter to a colleague 
after his return to Canada he expressed his personal view that the 
granting of these concessions meant nothing more ‘‘than flattery 
of vanity.” 

One result of this sudden eruption of the Dominions into the 
international scene was a lack of clearness and consistency in the 
use of the term ‘‘British Empire.’’ The alert Mr. Sifton com- 
mented upon this as early as April 22 in a letter to Sir Robert 
Borden: ‘‘In the new draft covenant in regard to the League of 
Nations and annex thereto, the words ‘British Empire’ in the 
annex and in Article 4 are apparently sometimes used as a desig- 
nation for conveniently describing the aggregation of Great 
Britain with its Colonies and the various Dominions, and some- 
times for some purposes apparently meaning only Great Britain 
and the territory for which its Parliament legislates. I notice 
that the same words are used in Article 3 of the original covenant.” 
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He suggested that the matter should be brought immediately to 
the attention of Lloyd George. Article 4 was redrafted for 
its final appearance; but the annex remained unchanged, though 
in a memorandum addressed to Lloyd George on May 3, his 
attention was drawn to the anomaly and a suggestion made that 
it be corrected. 

A somewhat more striking example of doubt as to how the 
term should be used was the rejection of Sir Robert Borden’s 
memorandum of March 12 making suggestions as to how, in 
view of the constitutional changes then in progress, the peace 
treaty should be signed He wrote: ‘‘Under the general heading 
‘The British Empire,’ the sub-heading ‘The United Kingdom,’ 
‘Dominion of Canada,’ etc., would be used as headings to dis- 
tinguish the various plenipotentiaries.”” Instead, the five mem- 
bers of the government of Great Britain signed under the heading: 
“His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the seas, 
Emperor of India’’; while the Dominion representatives signed 
under their particular territorial signification. No explanation 
was ever made of the reason for the rejection of Sir Robert Borden’s 
formula. That he was right was universally admitted at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 when his formerly discarded recom- 
mendations were adopted for all future treaties bearing the signa- 
tures of plenipotentiaries of more than one British nation. This 
decision at Paris lends support to Sifton’s estimate of the attitude 
of persons in high quarters toward the Paris innovations; and 
this inference is further supported by the subsequent exchange of 
cablegrams between Borden and Milner respecting the approval 
of the treaty by Canada. Opposition members in the Canadian 
parliament were able to make use of this failure to follow Sir 
Robert’s advice to disparage the Canadian achievements at 
Paris and to represent the Dominion signatures as mere surplusage. 
Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Sifton were back in Canada when this 
refusal was decided upon. Mr. Sifton went back post-haste to 
Paris when Sir George Foster was called to Canada on urgent 
family matters, but it was too late for him to do anything about it; 
he signed on the dotted line. 

Eight years after the signing of the Peace Treaty and one year 
after the Imperial Peace Conference had registered its opinion 
about that mistake, I heard a very eminent British constitutional 
authority, with whom Mr. Sifton had crossed swords at Paris, 
admit that this action, which was probably taken with his consent, 
had had effects other than had been expected. In June, 1927, a 
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panel of speakers, headed by Sir Cecil Hurst, delivered a series of 
lectures at the University of Chicago in the Harris Foundation, 
on the subject, ““Great Britain and the Dominions.”’ In one of 
the lectures Sir Cecil made this reference to the manner in which 
the peace treaty was signed :° 

Satisfactory though the form is in one respect, in that it recognizes the distinct 
international personality of the Dominions, it is unsatisfactory in another respect, 
in that it entirely omits Great Britain, and Great Britain is not a wholly negligible 
part of the Empire. Great Britain only finds herself within the League as an 
unmentioned element in the British Empire... 

Whatever the purpose of this arrangement in the annex of the Covenant, it 
has not worked well in practice. If the object was to lay stress on the unity of 
the Empire as a political entity, the effect has been the opposite because in the 
ordinary work of the League it has tended to render the words “British Empire” 
synonymous with Great Britain and to create the impression that the Dominions 
were something outside the Empire. 

While he was in Chicago Sir Cecil conducted a Round Table, 
in which he expounded the intricacies of Empire and Common- 
wealth relations to an audience of perhaps a hundred men eminent 
in academic and public life. When he concluded Professor W. E. 
Dodd, afterwards United States Minister to Germany, rose and 
asked him how these mysteries could be made intelligible to uni- 
versity students. Sir Cecil replied that the arrangement was 
not as complicated as it sounded, and that in any event it worked 
well. The answer was sound and is to be borne in mind if further 
complications should arise a little further down the road to the 
future, which is somewhat probable. It will also be well to bear 
in mind something that Sir Robert Borden said some years ago 
in an address at Queen’s University: “Our commonwealth may 
be regarded as a League of Nations owing a single allegiance and 
possessing international relations that are still in a state of develop- 
ment.’’ As difficulties arise, Sir Robert added, they will be met 
by the practical genius of the British people. 

J. W. DAFOE 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


*Sir Cecil B. Hurst et al., Great Britain and the Dominions (Chicago, 1928), 91 ff. 


DOUGLAS BRYMNER 
1823-1902 


To commemorate the public services and sterling character of Douglas Brymner, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., first Dominion Archivist, whose historical acumen and unflagging 
industry over a period of thirty years contributed in such large measure to the establish- 
ment of the Public Archives of Canada. 

Afin de commémorer la carriére et les hautes qualités de Douglas Brymner, LL.D., 
M.S.R.C., premier archiviste du Canada, dont le sens historique et l’infatigable labeur 
ont, au cours de trente ans, contribué dans une si large mesure a l’établissement des 
Archives Publiques du Canada. 


On May 20, 1943, there was unveiled in the Public Archives of Canada at 
Ottawa, a tablet whose inscriptions, as printed above, commemorate the life and 
work of Douglas Brymner, the first Dominion archivist. The tablet was put up 
by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada and was unveiled in the 
presence of the full Board. The following short address was read by Professor 
D. C. Harvey, archivist of Nova Scotia, who has kindly consented to have it 
printed in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In commemorating an event or character, the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada cannot do more than suggest 
by its inscription the historical importance of that event or 
character, and must leave to those who read the inscription the 
task of satisfying such curiosity as the inscription may evoke. 


Such a limitation is especially apparent in this instance, because 
the work of an industrious and discerning man over a period of 
thirty years has to be assessed and summarized in fewer words 
than an ordinary ‘‘night letter’ allows. 

Moreover, it is difficult to estimate the value of an archivist’s 
work, inasmuch as the indirect and ultimate effects of his labours 
in locating, collecting, and arranging material for the use of 
future generations of historians is many times more important, if 
less obvious in his own time, than the historical products of his 
own pen. In fact, the more time he spends in dusty attics and 
damp basements, the less time he will have to exploit his own 
discoveries but the more material he will be able to bequeath to 
posterity. This is particularly true of Dr. Brymner, much of 
whose work was that of a pioneer, carried on without public notice 
or applause, and in assessing his achievements one has to consider 
the groping for a plan before anything could be attempted, the 
obstacles to be overcome before anything could be done. It is 
comparatively easy for those who inherit the successful work of 
the pioneer to obtain public encouragement and support, when a 
tangible going concern rather than a vague blueprint is presented 
to government and people. They may modify the policies pursued 
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by him, add new branches to the business, and tap new sources of 
material, but they must build on the foundations dug by the 
pioneer, and they will profit by his goodwill and garner much that 
he had sown but not lived to reap. In saying this I do not mean 
to detract from the glory of Dr. Brymner’s successors but merely 
to set his work and theirs in true perspective. Without Dr, 
Brymner’s solid foundations, Dr. Doughty’s spectacular super- 
structure could never have been reared. If Dr. Brymner had not 
tapped the main sources of Canadian history and, by his laborious 
calendars of official documents, attracted the attention of scholars 
at home and abroad, Dr. Doughty could never have obtained the 
funds for his rather expensive campaigns of collection and pub- 
licity, and the succession duties on Dr. Lanctot’s heritage would 
not have been so heavy as to preclude further expansion in new 
fields of endeavour. 

Who, then, was Dr. Brymner? What were his special qualifi- 
cations of mind or character? What did he actually do to deserve 
this commemorative tablet? 

Born in Greenock on July 3, 1823, Douglas Brymner attended 
the grammar school of his native town and then embarked upon a 
business career. His health failing, he came to Canada in 1857, 
settled on a farm in the Eastern Townships, but later turned his 
attention to journalism with such success that he became editor 
of The Presbyterian, associate-editor of the Montreal Daily Herald, 
and was for a time President of the Press Gallery here in Ottawa. 
It was, therefore, as a graduate of the university of experience 
only, or what Howe would have called ‘‘an alumnus of the count- 
ing-house, the fields, and the printing-offices,”” that he became the 
first archivist of Canada in 1872, although he became an honorary 
alumnus of Queen’s in 1892 and a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada three years later. 

As an alumnus of the counting-house and the fields he had a 
keen interest in two important aspects of Canadian pioneer life; 
as a journalist he appreciated the problems of the conscientious 
author who longed for the touch and smell of original sources; 
and as a Scot, who venerated the past and knew how carefully 
arranged, readily accessible, and skilfully used the Scottish 
historical records were, he wished to see his adopted country derive 
similar benefits from similar sources. In his first report he refers 
to these Scottish records as follows: ‘‘Collected together in one 
central, ample, commodious and safe building in Edinburgh, 
placed under the custody of most competent and _ responsible 
keepers, they appear to be kept in a state of perfect arrangement 
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and ample information supplied by full calendars and indexes.” 
It was natural but also fortunate that Mr. Brymner should have 
taken these ideas of systematic arrangement and ample infor- 
mation as to the contents of the records as a guide in the organi- 
zation of the Archives in Ottawa; but arrangement, classification, 
and calendaring were hardly a problem in 1872. His first problem 
was to locate and obtain the records or copies of them to classify, 
for at that date the only Canadian records in existence were to be 
found in the capitals or important towns of the various provinces 
of Canada, and in the capitals or cities of Great Britain and France 
that had been associated with the origin and development of 
these provinces, and in few of these capitals were these records 
either systematically arranged or adequately cared for. 

The locating and collection of records involved tiresome 
journeys in days when travelling was none too easy, disappointing 
discoveries as to the way in which some of the records were kept, 
tedious negotiations with the authorities concerned to obtain 
permission to copy the records, difficult decisions to make as to 
what records would be of especial interest to Canadians and which 
should be copied first, and all the multitudinous details and 
annoyances which only those who have tried to do the same thing 
can understand. 

When these preliminary investigations and negotiations were 
concluded and the work of supervising the selection and copying 
of documents had been deputed to competent assistants, the next 
problem was to obtain adequate housing for the records, room to 
arrange and classify them, time and energy to calendar and index 
them, and finally time and energy to deal with the correspondence 
which commenced immediately after the first calendar appeared 
and assumed increasing proportions with each successive calendar. 

It must not be forgotten that when Mr. Brymner began work 
in 1872 there was not a single document of any description in the 
little room then set apart for the Canadian Archives, and that at 
the time of his death in 1902 there were on the shelves of the 
Archives 3,155 volumes of original manuscripts or transcriptions, 
comprising the Bouquet Collection 35 volumes, the Haldimand 
Collection 247 volumes, military correspondence 1,062 volumes, 
French correspondence 223 volumes, Colonial Office records, 
series M and Q, 719 and 869 volumes respectively. In addition, 
a valuable research library of secondary material had been 
accumulated. During the first ten years of his labour as archivist, 
while surveying the field, arranging for selection and transcription 
of different sets of papers, he arranged, classified and prepared for 
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binding the military correspondence, and the Bouquet and Haldi- 
mand Papers without any clerical assistance whatever. 

The next twenty years were employed in making calendars of 
the Bouquet and Haldimand Papers, the state papers of Lower 
Canada from 1761 to 1838, Upper Canada from 1791 to 1838, 
Nova Scotia from 1603 to 1801, New Brunswick from 1784 to 
1801; Prince Edward and Cape Breton Islands from 1763 to 1801, 
and those relating to Hudson’s Bay from 1673 to 1759. According 
to the late General Cruikshank, who, I am sure, is with us in 
spirit today, for it was he who took the first steps toward recog- 
nition of Dr. Brymner’s work and made a painstaking tabulation 
of his publications, these calendars were all prepared by his own 
hand and seen through the press by him. ‘The magnitude of 
his labours,”’ said General Cruikshank, ‘‘may be appreciated by 
an examination of the annual reports prepared by him and pub- 
lished under his supervision from 1883 to 1901, both years in- 
clusive, which contain 10,755 printed pages.”’ 

In his brief sketch of Dr. Brymner, Mr. Stewart Wallace 
writes, ‘‘Apart from an essay in verse, The Two Mongrels: A 
Modern Ecologue, he published nothing. The record of his life 
work is to be found in the Reports of the Canadian Archives, 
1872-1902.”’ I hope that the figures given above will amplify 
the last sentence of that statement and give it a very different 
meaning, for these publications were both impressive in volume 
and eagerly read by scholars at home and abroad. In fact, they 
contributed in no small degree to the founding of a new school of 
historical writing in both Canada and the United States. Thus, 
though he wrote no formal history himself, he placed in the study 
of hundreds of historical students the material from which their 
histories could be written; and he gathered much of this material 
from hitherto unsuspected depositories in Europe and America 
into one central depository, where it could be consulted with ease. 
Ina word, he laid the foundations of the Public Archives of Canada 
so solidly that they are able to bear without strain every new 
storey that is added; and, in laying these foundations, he gave 
that impetus to historical research which is still gathering mo- 
mentum. It is, therefore, the least that the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada could do to place this commemo- 
rative tablet on this building and before this staff, both of which 
must exceed in size or number even his wildest dream of them. 


D. C. HARVEY 
The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 


YONGE STREET AND THE NORTH WEST COMPANY 


HE boundaries of the region controlled by the Gentlemen 

of the North West Company at the height of their power from 
their capital at Kaministiquia on Lake Superior have become 
boundaries of Canada as it is today.' ‘‘Within the space of 
fifty years, its wintering partners opened up the whole of the 
North West from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the sources of the Mississippi to the Arctic Sea... and it made 
good its sway over this vast empire. Its wilderness headquarters 
on Lake Superior, became during the height of the season, a 
teeming town of over three thousand persons; and Montreal, its 
financial headquarters, was a metropolis of fur-trade magnates. 
Its partners came to occupy seats in the legislature and councils 
of Canada, and even of Great Britain; and it has been said (perhaps 
without justification) that they dominated the government of 
Canada.’”” 

In 1793 the road to all this power and wealth lay through the 
infant province Of Upper Canada; Simcoe in choosing York as 
his capital was influenced not only by the fact that he considered 
it the strongest military situation in North America but because 
he hoped to revive the importance of the communication between 
Matchedash on Lake Huron and Toronto on Lake Ontario and 
to induce the traders to follow this route. The project had been 
popular so long as Canada was one province, but the merchants 
in Montreal, with characteristic Scotch caution, lost interest when 
they discovered that in diverting their route they might place 
themselves in the power of a government which they could not 
control. Meantime Simcoe’s enthusiasm was unbounded; he was 
as anxious to build Yonge Street as to found York. Yonge Street 
he regarded as the potential channel by which all the wealth of 
the west could be made to flow through his young capital, and 
York at the moment had no other prospect of prosperity. 

Accordingly Simcoe lost no time in exploring the communica- 
tion. In November, 1793, Colonel R. C. England wrote to him 
from Detroit: ‘“‘] congratulate you on your return from Matche- 
dash Bay, and rejoice at the account you give of the harbor and 
the communication. Whenever you establish it you will ruin this 


1H. A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada (New Haven, 1930), 265. 


*W. S. Wallace (ed.), Documents Relating to the North West Company (Toronto, 
Champlain Society, 1934), 1. 

SE. A. Cruikshank (ed.), The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves 
Simcoe (5 vols., Toronto, 1923-31), II, 90-1; 160 and passim. 
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miserable place [Detroit] and defeat the purpose for which I have 
taken much pains these twelve months past to form settlements 
in its neighborhood.’ Writing in 1873 Dr. Henry Scadding re- 
marks that he himself had conversed with those who had seen 
“the cavalcade of the North West Company’s boats, mounted on 
wheels, on their way up Yonge Street.’’> This, however, is only 
another proof of the unreliability of tradition; what Governor 
Simcoe and his successors so eagerly anticipated never came to 
pass. It is no easy matter to upset a long-established tradition 
but in this case the evidence is conclusive. 

In 1785 Frobisher had advocated the use of the Toronto route. 
A little later Philipe de Rocheblave, last British governor of the 
Illinois country, tried to secure a grant of the Toronto Carrying 
Place in the expectation that the trade would pass through 
Toronto. On Simcoe’s arrival Rocheblave presented him with a 
long memorial in French explaining the advantages of the route 
and the military and naval value of Toronto.* In 1785 Collins 
surveyed the essential land trails. In 1787 Sir John Johnson 
began negotiations at Quinté for the purchase of land at Matche- 
dash and Toronto. In the following year at Toronto, in the presence 
of Lord Dorchester, this purchase was completed and other land 
eastward along the shore of Lake Ontario was secured. A survey 
was made and a town to be named Toronto was laid off; this 
was followed by grants of land to a number of persons attracted 
by the prospect of the North West trade passing through Toronto. 
For the moment, however, the project was halted by the dis- 
cussions of the Canada Act, and the matter rested till the arrival 
of Simcoe. In 1794, along a new trail discovered by the enthusias- 
tic governor, Yonge Street was surveyed and settled in full 
anticipation that the traders would immediately employ this easy 
and shorter approach to the west. In 1795 that highly intelligent 
and active promoter, William Berczy, cleared the River Rouge 
of logs and débris, and pointed out that batteaux could ascend 
its waters for a long distance, that the portage to the Holland 
River could be reduced to eighteen miles, and that this com- 
paratively short land carriage could be entirely eliminated by 
a canal between the two streams; Simcoe lost no time in securing 

‘Ibid., 120. 

5H. Scadding, Toronto of Old (Toronto, 1873), 426. 


‘Public Archives of Canada, Cole Transcript of Simcoe Papers, Packet A, No. 18, 


Observations générales que propose philipe de rocheblave sur les deux provinces du haut 
et du bas Canada. 
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jand at the mouth of the Rouge.’ So popular was Berczy’s sug- 
gestion that in 1800 Surveyor General D. W. Smith issued a map 
in which this canal is indicated; remembering that a canoe could 
float in a mere runlet, the project was not altogether fantastic. 
The settling of French Royalists at Windham and the setting 
apart of land at Gwillimbury for an elaborate town are further 
proofs of the expectation that the route was about to be used. 
Peter Russell, President of the Council, was as enthusiastic as 
Governor Simcoe that the project should go forward. 

Nevertheless the prejudices of the traders in Montreal could 
not be overcome; they continued to favour the Detroit and the 
Ottawa routes even though the former was now in the hands of 
the Americans. They had not been anxious for the division of 
the Old Province of Quebec and had hoped that the boundaries 
of Upper Canada would be delimited in such a way that at least 
the route by the Ottawa River would lie entirely within a region 
which they could control in the event of disputes arising out of 
misconduct or trespass on the part of employees. If their route 
were to lie through an independent Upper Canada there would be 
danger that the traders might find themselves hampered by the 
decisions of the new government or its courts. They continued, 
accordingly, to use the water route to Detroit where the Company 
maintained its own ships for the transportation of merchandise to 
Michilimackinac and later on to the post at St. Joseph’s Island.*® 
The navy on Lake Ontario and the other lakes continued for some 
time after the Canada Act to be under the authority of the 
Governor General at Quebec. For the time being the surrender 
of Detroit to the Americans made no difference to the plans 
of the Company. 

On the other hand, when Michilimackinac was relinquished 
it became necessary to establish a new post; St. Joseph’s Island, 
a large island in the St. Mary’s River, was garrisoned to guard 
the trade which radiated north, west, and south. Matchedash 
had formerly been attached to Michilimackinac and it was now 
easy for York to communicate with the new post by way of 
Yonge Street and Lake Simcoe. On February 1, 1799, Chief 
Justice Elmsley suggested to President Russell that a correspon- 
dence should be opened with the officer commanding at Fort 
St. Joseph’s; henceforth there was a regular winter express passing 


_ ‘Ontario, Department of Surveys, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Letters Written, 
ae oa ; John Ross Robertson, Landmarks of Toronto (6 vols., Toronto, 1894-1914), 
, 19-20. 
‘Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada, 223-31. 
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over the northern route.® A few years later letters passing between 
St. Joseph’s Island and York contained some very interesting 
information about the activities of the North West Company 
and its intentions in regard to Yonge Street. 

In 1807 John Askin Jr. had been appointed Indian interpreter 
at St. Joseph’s; his mother was an Indian woman, he himself was 
married to Madelaine Peltier; the letters of both husband and 
wife to the elder Askins in Detroit are colourful and informative, 
though neither wielded the brilliant pen of John’s sister, Madelaine 
Askin. On January 13, 1808, John Askin Jr. wrote from 
St. Joseph’s to his brother Charles at Queenston: “‘every winter 
an Express leaves this in Jany. for York and returns from York 
thats to say leaves York about the Ist of Feby. for this. Should 
you condescend to write After this Winter (this being to late for 
you) you can address your Letters to the Care of Mr. Dn. Cameron 
or Capt Givens [in York] & they will see them forwarded.’’”!? Six 
months later on June 17, 1808, John Askin wrote to his father at 
Sandwich explaining why the North Westers were not anxious at 
the moment to change their route: 

In my letters p' the Winter Express I mentioned the favourable prospects 
I had of this place improving & the flattering hope of additional Society from the 
large Building that the North West Company were putting up to wit, Mess 
Houses, Dwelling Houses Stores etc., etc. the language held out that the Agents 
Members & comis were to live at the post. The whole vanished at the arrival 
of the Agent of that Co. from Montreal. It appears that they have settled their 
business w" the President of the U.S. which is that their Goods will be imported 


into Makina & their Furs exported to any place they please without Molestation 
or interruption whatever on the part of the U.S. 


A few weeks later he wrote again to his father: ‘‘Messrs McGilvery 
& Thain passed here a few days ago for Montreal via York.’™ 
In October he informed his father that Charles Oakes Ermatinger 
intended to return to St. Joseph’s in February next by land from 
York (Ermatinger’s name occurs in the account book of Quetton 
St. George who had a trading post at Orillia between 1800 and 
1810).2 The Yonge Street route was certainly in full use at this 
time though not by the Company. 

In January, 1810, Askin wrote to his father by the winter ex- 
press to York, addressing his letter to the care of the Honourable 
P. Selby, York: “St. Joseph’s never was so dull as this year 


°E. A. Cruikshank and A. F. Hunter, (eds.), The Correspondence of the Honourable 
Peter Russell (3 vols., Toronto, 1932-6), III, 86-7, Elmsley to Russell. 
OM. M. Quaife (ed.), Askin Papers, 1747-95 (2 vols., Detroit, 1928), II, 588-9. 
UJbid., II, 629. 
2Jbid., II, 645. 
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(that’s to say) since I have been an Inhabitant; whilst the 41st 
Regt. were here We were all sociable & entered into Card parties 
Dances Dinners etc. but am sorry to say a great change has taken 
place lately & it appears that Economy is the Word of the Day 
& no keeping up of rank of the Situation each man holds.’"* That 
winter John Askin Jr. was discharged by the commandant from 
his duties as interpreter at St. Joseph’s. Thinking himself un- 
justly treated he sent his son to York with an appeal to the 
Governor. On February 25, writing from York to his ‘‘Dear 
Grand Papa”’ in Sandwich, the boy reported that he had arrived in 
York on the 20th in fifteen days from the Island of St. Joseph 
with despatches from his father for His Excellency Governor Gore. 
The result of this appeal was that Captain T. O. Sherrard ac- 
companied by Captain Givens was ordered to St. Joseph’s and 
John Askin was reinstated.’4 No doubt they followed the Yonge 
Street route to Lake Huron and thence round the eastern and 
northern shores over the ice to St. Joseph’s. 

On January 8, 1811, Askin wrote a gossipy letter to his brother 
Charles at Queenston in which he commented on the latter’s 
recent experiences with the new steamboats. More pertinently 
to the present inquiry he remarks: ‘‘Mr. Johnston arrived here 
on the 18th Novr. last quite worn out with fatigue of his jaunt to 
Ireland.” This John Johnston was an Irishman born near 
Coleraine and a man of education and property. Like so many 
of the North Westers he had made love to an Indian girl, whose 
father, Chief Wabojeeg, having seen Indian women frequently 
abandoned by fickle traders, refused to allow his daughter to 
marry Johnston unless the latter returned to Ireland and disposed 
of his property as a guarantee of his intention to remain in Canada. 
On his way back from Ireland Johnston stopped at Montreal, 
and in a document dated September 21, he pointed out to Roderick 
Mackenzie the importance ot the Matchedash-Yonge Street 
route." The Montreal partners were impressed. In August, 
1811, John Askin wrote to his brother at Queenston: ‘‘My Dear 
Brother A Messrs. Gilivray, Gregory and McKay leave this for 
Montreal tomorrow via York for the purpose of making some 
arrangements respecting the portage they mean to establish from 
Yonge Street to Matchedash Bay. I avail myself of their con- 
veyance. ...Should the N.W. Gentlemen establish the road as 

BTbid., I1, 650. M“Tbid., II, 652. I bid., II, 669. 


LL. F. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (2 vols., Quebec, 
1889-90), II, 171; Anna Jameson, Sketches in Canada (Longmans, 1852), 246-7. 
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is proposed from York to Matchedash it will be the making of the 
Country and will injure Mr. McIntosh very much which I’m sorry 

for, he having a large family and a worthy man. His son Alexr. 

left this about 4 o’clock on the Nancy loaded with Packs for Fort 

BM .c. 

On the 25th, Madelaine Askin wrote from St. Joseph’s to her 
mother-in-law at Strabane:* ‘‘They [McGillivray, Gregory, and 
McKay] went through York. I believe that as the Government 
has purchased land from the Indians, they are now laying out a 
road. In fact they told us that this had been decided.... Mr. 
Cawdell you doubtless know was banished from York... .’!® 
This letter was written in the summer of 1811, eighteen years after 
the founding of York, and still ‘‘the cavalcade of the North West 
Company’s boats mounted on wheels on their way up Yonge 
Street” had not appeared. 

At this moment the capital of Upper Canada had scarcely a 
thousand inhabitants. How eagerly the consummation of Gover- 
nor Simcoe’s dream was still expected and desired may be gathered 
from other sources. D’Arcy Boulton, who settled in York in 
1803 and published his Sketch of Upper Canada in London in 1805, 
considered the construction of the canal from the Nen (Rouge) 
to the Holland River as probable and possible. In regard to 
Yonge Street he writes: ‘“This great communication has been 
opened to Gwillimbury, between thirty and forty miles, and is 
calculated to attract the attention of the North West Company. 
It is considerably shorter than the route by the Streights of 
Niagara and Detroit.’’ Alexander McDonnell, who had ac- 
companied Simcoe in 1793 from York to Matchedash when the 
Governor in his first enthusiasm explored the route, met young 
T. G. Ridout in London in December, 1811, and after hope long 
deferred believed himself able to announce at last: ““The North 
West Company have decided to carry their trade through Yonge 
Street.’ In April, 1812, Ridout met Governor Gore in Portland 
Square and wrote home to Canada: “He asked me how I liked 
England, was I happy? I answered I was as happy as a person 
away from home could be. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘how you feel— 
surely the frosts and snows of Canada are preferable to the fogs 


174 skin Papers, II, 688-9. 

18Jbid., II, 692. 

19Adam Shortt (ed.), ‘The Memorial of J. M. Cawdell, 1818" (Canadian Historical 
Review, I, Sept., 1920, 289-301). 

20Matilda Edgar, Ten Years in Upper Canada in Peace and War, 1805-15 (Toronto, 
1890), 71 and 92. 
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and mists of this country.” Then Gore continued, ‘The town of 
Penetanguishene is coming on rapidly, that is the North West 
Company intend carrying the trade through it, and in a few years 
it will be of some consequence’.’’”! 

So far only rumours and expectations have been considered. 
In March, 1808, after a preliminary agreement with the Indians, 
Samuel S. Wilmott was sent to make an exploration of the territory 
between Penetanguishene and the head of Kempenfeldt Bay with 
a view to opening a road. It seems strange that at this late date 
it should still be necessary to secure a right of way from the 
Indians when the Toronto Purchase of 1787 and 1788 had been 
supposed to cover the essential trails between Toronto and 
Matchedash. This is explained by the fact that the original 
Toronto Purchase had regarded Matchedash as the logical 
northern terminus of the route; Simcoe, however, selected Pene- 
tanguishene with its commodious harbour and acquired the 
adjacent land in 1798; the remainder of the county of Simcoe 
through which the road would now have to run was not formally 
acquired till 1815; by that time a military road had been cut 
through the forest in order to serve the establishment at Pene- 
tanguishene. The object, however, of the agreement of March, 
1808, was the construction of a road for the use of the North West 
Company. 

Between 1808 and the beginning of the War of 1812 the 
Company, having now made its decision, made steady progress in 
the direction of establishing the communication. The various 
steps can all be confirmed by documentary evidence. On No- 
vember 6, 1810, His Excellency Governor Gore instructed Wilmott 
to resurvey the proposed town of Gwillimbury; this survey was 
completed and reports submitted in March and April of the 
following year.22. Wilmott made use of the plan drawn originally 
by Surveyor General Smith. In this plan the proposed town of 
Gwillimbury, according to a description prepared in 1802, was 
to occupy a site of about 
400 acres with a Common adjoining of about 600 Acres and a Glebe of about 
175 acres—The Town plot provides for a Court house, Prison, Hospital, Church, 
School, Market, Schoolmaster, Pound, Parson, Clerk, Storehouses, Wharfs etc.— 


There is a small part of the Town not projected on the plan to the west of Yonge 
Street, which includes Poor, or Work house with Gardens and a burying Ground— 


"17bid., 107. 
“Ontario, Department of Surveys, Toronto, Letters Received, 1811-16, XVII, 


= 2965, 2958, 2967, 3012, 3013, 3016; Letters Written, XXI, 4470, 4519, 4559, 
581, 4681, 
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adjoining the Glebe is the Clergy sevenths for the Town & a Farm Lot is provided 
for a Schoolmaster & a Surgeon respectively—to the West of the Town are Marshs 
as Commons for Hay, the Common has a Creek which is said to be a permanent 
stream of water.” 





The original Gwillimbury planned by Smith was not built; but 
the careful plan is another indication of the hopes inspired by the 
expectation of drawing the North West trade through York.* 
Neither was Gwillimbury as laid out by Wilmott in 1810-11 ever 
established; the village of Holland Landing (also called St. Alban’s 
or Beverley) came into existence ten years later and a mile farther 
south and was a much less ambitious project; Gwillimbury had 
been announced as a potential rival of York. In 1810 the Landing 
had some importance as a rendezvous of the Indians for the 
distribution of the annual presents; an interesting side-light is 
thrown on conditions by a letter of Surveyor General Ridout 
from York to Jean Baptiste Rousseau in June, 1811; Rousseau, 
still acting as interpreter, was now living in Ancaster; his long 
connection with the Indian Department made him influential. 


Mr. J. B. Rousseau, S.G.C. York 5th June 1811, 
Sir, 

As the village of Gwillimbury has been lately surveyed may I request you 
will endeavour to prevent the Indians now about to assemble at that place from 
destroying the Stakes & Posts which have been placed to mark the boundaries 
of each Lot as by their doing so much injury would be sustained. 

I am etc. 
Signed 
Thos. Ridout 
Sur. Gen'. * 









Instructions were also issued in 1810 by the Surveyor General 
“to lay off a road from Kempenfeldt Bay, on Lake Simcoe, to Lake 
Huron, into lots, and a village at each extremity of the road, 
which I hope will be executed by Christmas.’’** On this occasion 
Mr. Angus Shaw, as agent of the North West Company, accom- 
panied Wilmott to Kempenfeldt and Penetanguishene and stated 
that it was the wish of the Company to pass that way with their 
goods and peltries etc. immediately; they had indeed expected to 
pass that way nearly two years before. 


*Public Archives of Ontario, D. W. Smith Papers, from a report dated Jan. 13, 
1802, Reports Book No. 6, 964. 

*There are two maps of Gwillimbury in the Surveys Department, A 22. 646, 
which is the original D. W. Smith plan, and A 21. 645, the Wilmott survey. These 
maps are of great interest as showing the ambitious nature of the proposed town of 
Gwillimbury. 

*Ontario, Department of Surveys, Letters Written, XXI, 4622. 
Edgar, Ten Years in Upper Canada, 54. 
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On November 5, 1810, a memorial was drawn up on behalf of 
the North West Company and signed by William McGillivray, 
William Hallowell, Roderick McKenzie, Angus Shaw, Archibald 
McLeod, and James Hallowell. The memorial stated that the 
Company had been continually subjected to the vexatious inter- 
ference of the United States Customs officials since 1796 and had 
had their boats and property seized; having heard of the proposed 
new route through York, Gwillimbury, and Kempenfeldt, the 
Company was now willing to take all its trade by way of York 
whenever the said new road should be practicable; a grant of land 
at various places along the route was requested. The full text 
of this memorial is to be found on page 3 in the Despatches of 
Sir Isaac Brock (Administrator) to the Colonial Secretary (Public 
Archives of Canada). On September 19, 1811, formal petitions 
were drawn and submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor indicating 
the lots desired by the five petitioners; the fees were paid on 
February 29, 1812, in York, and the required grants were made 
although patents were not actually issued. The land so granted, 
scattered over various localities, amounted to some six thousand 
acres.?? 

A record is preserved in the Surveys Department, Toronto, 
of the lands applied for by the Company at Holland Landing, 
Kempenfeldt, and Penetanguishene, and on the Penetanguishene 
Road: 


Lands prayed for by the North West Company on the communication to be 
established from York to the Bay of Pentanguishene if granted to be in the names 
of the following persons Viz.— 

William McGillivray 
William Hallowell 
Angus Shaw 

Arch? McLeod 


In the town to be laid off at Penetanguishene Six Town Lots Three of which 
to be contiguous to the water’s edge with the water Lots adjoining for the purpose 
of Building Wharves or Docks & Stores. 

In the town to be laid off on Kempenfelt Bay Four Town Lots Two of which 
to be contiguous to the water’s edge with the water Lots adjoining. 

In the Town of Gwillimbury Two front Lots with the water Lots adjoining 
or to reach to the edge of the river— 

One half of the Quantity of Lands prayed for say Four Thousand Acres to 
be as near to each of the Towns at Penetanguishene & Kempenfelt Bay as may 


*7Upper Canada, Minutes of the Executive Council, Sept. 30, 1811; Land and 
State Book, I, 111-13. The original petitions of McGillivray, McLeod, Hallowell, 
Shaw, and Thain, representing the North West Company, all of Montreal, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1811, are to be found in the Public Archives, Ottawa, Series E, vol. Land 
Petitions, together with receipted accounts for fees due. 
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be admitted & a Lot of Two Hundred Acres at least to be in the immediate vicinity 
of each of all said Towns. 

As all the Lots at York are understood to be already granted One vacant 
Water Lot is prayed for Viz: That in front of the Lot lettered A on Market, and 
if the said should be occupied then the next adjoining it to the west. 

York 24th Aug’ 1811 
(Signed) 
(Order in Council W. Mcgillivray.?8 
30th Sep. 1811.) 


In the summer of 1811 and 1812 Wilmott was engaged in the 
requisite surveys. Angus Shaw was again with him at Kempen- 
feldt and Penetanguishene.?® On July 4, 1812, Wilmott wrote 
to Ridout from Yonge Street: ‘...By the request of Angus 
Shaw Esq. Agent of the North West Company I have stated the 
probability of shorter land carriage than by the street of com- 
munication and as water is their element they do not consider the 
distance but trifling. Mr. Shaw wished me to make a plan of 
that part of the country. ...” Instead of proceeding overland from 
Kempenfeldt Bay to Penetanguishene Wilmott and Shaw had 
determined that the Willow Creek portage to the Nottawasaga 
River could be used, and then skirting the shore of Nottawasaga 
Bay a second short portage could be made to the head of the 
harbour at Penetanguishene;*® this would reduce the land carriage 
north of Lake Simcoe to sixteen miles and since the Penetangui- 
shene Road as a military communication was not cut through the 
woods till the winter of 1814 this was the route followed by the 
military during the War of 1812. 

The war put a stop to the plans of the North West Com- 
pany for using the York-Penetanguishene communication. Fortu- 
nately the traders were able to use the difficult but sheltered route 
by the Ottawa and the French Rivers. The military value of the 
route which Rocheblave had pressed upon Simcoe in 1793 now 
for the first time became fully apparent and it is from this period 
that developments at Soldiers Bay, or the Lower Landing on the 
Holland River, at Kempenfeldt, at the Willow Creek Portage, 
at the mouth of the Nottawasaga River, and at Penetanguishene 
took place; these developments have unfortunately been confused 
with the activities of the North West Company. This is not the 
place to review in detail the new importance which came to the 


28Ontario, Department of Surveys, Letters Received, XVII, 2989. 

29Consult footnote 22. 

For a description of a trip over this portage consult The Canadas in 1841 by 
Sir Richard Bonnycastle (2 vols., London, 1841), II, 1-7. 
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communication as a consequence of its strategic value in the war 
but something should be said. 

When an express from John Jacob Astor in New York brought 
advance news of the declaration of war, Brock’s first orders 
(June 26, 1812) were sent post-haste by Yonge Street to 
St. Joseph’s to Captain Roberts, instructing him to assemble 
what men he could and to attack Michilimackinac. On July 17 
this important post was occupied by the British and the Indians 
were confirmed in their allegiance. The fall of Detroit in addition 
rendered York safe for the moment from attack from the north. 
But in the autumn of 1813 the position of St. Joseph’s was pre- 
carious. On October 26 John Askin Jr. wrote to his son: ‘‘An 
opportunity offering from Matchedash affords me an opportunity 
of writing, merely to describe to your[you] our distressing situa- 
tion, having only two months provisions & very little prospect of 
obtaining any, tho two Canoes & a boat are now sent to get some 
at Nautawaysaugui the season is so far advanced that I don’t 
believe we shall be able to get them back... .’"*! The letter was 
addressed to “‘Mr. John B. Askin St. Davids or River Thames 
Recommended to the Care of Duncan Cameron Esqr York.”’ 
The Americans were by this time making plans for the recapture 
of Michilimackinac. A relief expedition left Kingston in February, 
1814, consisting of two hundred and fifty officers and men. On 
the Nottawasaga River twenty-nine large batteaux were con- 
structed from pine timber cut on the ground, and the expedition 
embarked on April 22, reaching Michilimackinac after nineteen 
days of hazardous voyaging in time to frustrate the American 
attack. Shortly after this the North West Company’s schooner 
Nancy was sunk at the mouth of the Nottawasaga while engaged 
in the task of transporting supplies from York to Michilimackinac. 
The Tigress and the Scorpion, which had been left by the Americans 
to blockade the mouth of the Nottawasaga and had made a trip 
to the neighbourhood of St. Joseph’s, were captured by the British 
and all those on board were sent prisoners to Kingston by the 
Yonge Street route. At the close of the war a fort called Fort 
Nottawasaga was established on the Nottawasaga River to protect 
this approach to Lake Simcoe. 

The eagerness of the North West Company to employ the 
Yonge Street route which had been manifested on the eve of the 
war had been occasioned by the necessity for a more active econo- 
my in the conduct of their affairs as much as by the threatening 

"Askin Papers, Il, 771. 
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attitude of the Americans. Competition with the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the somewhat speculative nature of their own 
financing had made economy imperative. At the conclusion 
of the war the Company became involved in the struggle with 
Lord Selkirk and his settlers on the Red River, a settlement 
which seems to have been deliberately planned to cut the approach 
of the North Westers to the west and the north. For the second 
time the Montreal traders found their path to the west blocked. 
In the lawsuits which followed, the Company was on the whole 
successful but emerged from the struggle with impaired resources, 
and acting under pressure from the British government, this first 
great Canadian commercial enterprise was merged in 1821 in the 
rival company. So far nothing has come to light to indicate 
that after the War of 1812 any special steps were taken by the 
North Westers to make use of the Yonge Street communication. 

There seems no doubt that most of the land for which McGilli- 
vray and his associates applied in 1811 was set aside for the 
Company ;* it is not clear that it was actually transferred. Since 
the land between Kempenfeldt and Penetanguishene was not 
finally purchased from the Indians till the year 1815, delay was 
inevitable. On plan No. 35 of the Owens Report of 1815 in the 
Public Archives in Ottawa, lots 8 and 9 immediately opposite the 
Upper Indian Landing at Gwillimbury are marked off as the 
property of the North West Company; these are the two lots 
mentioned in the Order in Council of September 30, 1811. Legally 
they never became the property of the Company. At length in 
1829, after the Company had ceased to exist, by an Order in 
Council they were appropriated to William McGillivray, who had 
already assigned his claim to John McDonald, since deceased, and 
formerly Chief Factor of the North West Company. In this way 
Catherine McDonald, the only legitimate child and heiress-at-law 
of her deceased father, inherited the property, and it is in the 
name of Catherine Grant (née McDonald) that the lots at Holland 
Landing appear for the first time in the records of the Registry 
Office at Newmarket.** This land immediately opposite the 
Upper Landing was the site of the Pine Fort mentioned in 1793 
as in existence when Simcoe explored the communication; and 
from this very spot in 1794 Augustus Jones commenced the survey 
of Yonge Street. It may reasonably be conjectured that the Pine 
Fort, about which nothing is known, was a store-house erected 


Ontario, Department of Surveys, Locations, 1811-19, No. 4, 77, 79. 
8A. F. Hunter, A History of Simcoe County (2 vols., Barrie, 1909), I, 27. 
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by the Company or in their interest, prior to the division of the 
Old Province of Quebec in 1791. John McDonald lies buried in 
the old cemetery on Eagle Street between Newmarket and Yonge 
Street, beneath a tombstone sent out from England by Lady 
Franklin. The site of the old Pine Fort at the Landing* and the 
grave of John McDonald are curious memorials of much ancient 
history. 

The ‘‘cavalcade of the North West Company’s boats” is 
legendary but the project of diverting the trade to the Toronto 
route was a cherished aspiration for almost half a century. In 
the midst of commonplace frontier conditions this aspiration 
supplied the lure of distant horizons, westward over the Rockies 
to the Pacific and north to the Arctic Seas. To men who had 
not yet learned to call themselves Canadians the Company gave 
the first glimpse of a continental Canada. 


Percy J. ROBINSON 


Aurora, Ontario. 


*In an undated memorandum prepared by Alexander McDonnell and preserved 
in the original Simcoe Papers in the possession of the late Mr. Willoughby Cole there 
is the following item: ‘To two days hire of 15 horses, and the like number of men, 
including provisions, allowing the above time to go from York to the end of the Portage 
at the old pine Fort, £15.0.0.: to storage at ditto, £2.10.0.... to storage at Pina- 
tanguashin £2.10.0."". This memorandum was apparently prepared in 1793 to show 
the advantages of the York route. 
















SOME NOTES ON NEWLY-DISCOVERED FUR POSTS 
ON THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER! 


HE writer, in company with W. D. Munro, C. W. Miller, and 
E. W. Brooman, found on June 7, 1942, what are considered 
to be the remains of Peter Pond’s post at the confluence of the 
Sturgeon and North Saskatchewan Rivers. Pond wintered here 
two years during 1776-8 in company with several other free 
Canadian traders. 

That novices in historical research should succeed in finding 
this post where veterans had been less successful needs expla- 
nation. Some years previously two of the members had studied 
the history of the early fur trade along the Saskatchewan River 
in a class at the University of Saskatchewan. This course gave 
them some familiarity with the general aspects of the early days 
along this river, and made them acquainted with the better known 
characters engaged in that trade. 


THREE PosTs IN THE NIPAWIN DISTRICT 


During June, 1941, the writer and W. D. Munro visited the 
Nipawin district and were shown the remains of the Francois- 
Finlay post on the farm of Mr. Bushfield near ‘‘Finlay’s Falls.” 
This post had received very careful examination by Professor 
Morton some ten years previously. During July of the same year 
the writer, in an interview with Professor Morton at Saskatoon, 
was told of the possibility of finding the remains of other posts in 
the same general area; one post one-half mile downstream from 
the Francois-Finlay post, and three others one and one-half miles 
upstream. The evidence that a post existed one-half mile down- 
stream from ‘‘Finlay’s Falls’ and the Francois-Finlay post comes 
irom the journal of Peter Fidler as he passed upstream in 1792: 
“WNW % mile, a strong rapid about 1/8 of a mile long [the lower 
Nipawin Rapid] & a Canadian House on the South Side built by 
a Mr. William Thorburn in 1790 & 1.” 

Evidence that at least three other posts existed upstream from 
Finlay’s Falls is also gained from Peter Fidler’s Journal, for in his 
fair copy he entered observations made on later journeys on the 
Saskatchewan. After passing Finlay’s Falls, he wrote: 

1Mr. Arthur S. Morton drew the writer’s attention to the documents quoted below, 
and added that he had the permission of the Governor and the Committee of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to use the passages quoted from their documents in the interests 


of research for the sites of fur-traders’ posts. 
*In the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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SW by S % miles & came to some Indians, 2 men and 3 women & Traded a great 
quantity of Provisions from them both fresh & dry—found 8 Canoes of our people 
here, that left Cumberland House 2 Days before us: we remained here about 
1 hour & again Embarked all together; went N % miles a pretty strong rapid; 
2 French [i.e. rather Canadian] houses built here in 1795 by the Old [North West 
Company] & a new company [i.e. David Grant's] on the South Side; and just 
round the point upon the same side formerly a Canadian House but now nothing 
of it remaining; W by S 2/3 miles... 

And going upstream on October 12, 1793, David Thompson made 
this record in his Journal :* ‘SSW 1 m [the reach on which Finlay’s 
post stood]|—WSW 1 m—No. % m. passed, the Canadian Houses, 
Messrs. Porter or Grant & MaCloud.”’ 

During late October, 1941, W. D. Munro, C. W. Miller, and 
the writer visited this region for the purpose of locating as many 
of these posts as time would permit. Mr. Bushfield, on whose 
farm the Frangois-Finlay post is located, informed us that several 
years previously he had lost a cow which he subsequently found 
in an old pit at, or about, the place we expected to find the remains 
of the Thorburn Post. Following this lead, a search over the 
tangled brulé on this river flat revealed the cellars of the Thorburn 
Post. At one end of the largest cellar was the characteristic pile 
of clay and chimney stones. We did a little excavating around the 
fireplace to ascertain definitely whether or not this had been 
Thorburn’s Post or a cabin of some trapper in recent times. The 
distance from the Francois-Finlay Post was measured and every- 
thing tallied with the evidence at hand to prove that we had 
actually found the post occupied by Thorburn from 1789-91. 

The next day the area about one and one-half miles above 
Finlay’s Rapids was visited. The farmer, on whose land the posts 
were considered to be, could give us no information or encourage- 
ment. He stated that he had walked over all his land and had 
never noticed anything that resembled our description of the 
characteristic remains of posts; and that the land was frequently 
flooded in the spring of the year when the ice moved out, which 
would erase all signs. However, following the above documents, 
we set out to comb the woods along the river bank in an effort to 
find what we could. After a short search we came upon the re- 
mains of a series of cellars that had been pretty well filled in. 
Excavating two of the most promising, we came upon a fireplace 
in each, similar in construction to the one we had found the day 
before at the Thorburn Post. These two posts were close together 


3In the Ontario Archives; a photostatic copy is in the Library of the University 
of Saskatchewan. 
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and we found it impossible to separate them. We did not search 
for the post around the bend of the river as our time was running 
very short, but it must have been within two hundred yards of 
where we entered the woods in our hunt for the two posts we did 
find. 

Two months later we related our discoveries to Professor 
Morton in Saskatoon. These posts had been fairly easy to find, 
our instructions had been explicit, no one else had searched for 
them, and it just happened that we were first on the scene. 
Fortunately, the remains of each were so clearly discernible that 
we could not have been mistaken. We were now told of the 
situation at the mouth of the Sturgeon River five miles west of 
our home town of Prince Albert, and were given to understand 
that several others had given this area some attention, but, 
despite much work and no little searching, nothing definite had 
so far been brought to light concerning any remains. 

With the confidence that early victories always give, we de- 
termined to visit this area at the earliest opportunity and “‘try 
our luck’’ at what we had been told would be a ‘‘tough job.” 


THE STURGEON RIVER Posts 





The evidence in the various Journals leads us to believe that 
there were no less than three separate periods during which posts 
were occupied at the mouth of the Sturgeon or Net-Setting River. 

The First Sturgeon River Posts, 1776-80. Definite information 
as to the first posts built in this area comes from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Cumberland House Journal of February 7, 1777,‘ 
which states: 

The Pedlars at first had three Settlements [at La Corne] and there was great 
emulation between them in endeavouring to undersell one another by which means 
they hurt themselves very much... But then, however finding the Inconvenience 
of their acting separately and through Persuasions used by others, they consented 


to Join and accordingly they all went up to the Upper Settlement [namely Sturgeon 
Fort]. 


From a letter addressed to the Hudson’s Bay Company at Cum- 
berland House, dated “Sturgeon River Fort 29th Janny. 1778,’ 
we know who some of these traders were, namely: Booty Graves, 
Charles McCormick, William Bruce, Peter Pond, Peter Pangman, 
Nicholes Ma Ture (Montour), Bartw. Blundau (Blondeau). 
Definite indications of the actual site of this first Sturgeon 


‘In the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
5 Ibid. 
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River Fort are as follows; Peter Pond’s map® puts it below the 
mouth of the tributary river, and Philip Turnor as he passed 
downstream on April 29, 1778, made the following entry in his 
Journal:’ “‘... put up at the mouth of the Setting River at 
11% A.M.... there being a house built by the Canadians but 
deserted, we put our things into it. Mr. Blondeau’ & Mr. Grant’s 
House being with [within] a 4 mile...’’ Peter Fidler made the 
following entry in his diary as he passed upstream in 1792 under 
the date September 23 :° 

...An old Canadian House or Houses burnt down, that no less than 6 different 
companies remained here, in separate houses, but within the same stockades. Mr. 
Blondeau wintered here in 1779 & is commonly called Blondeau’s House. ... all 
the houses are now burned down & nobody has been here these several years past 
—about 1/8 mile higher up the Sturgeon or Setting river falls in here—not much 
water in it at present—about 20 yards wide at the mouth. 

David Thompson, on May 25, 1794, states in his records while 
going downstream:* ‘‘N 14 m, mouth of the Setting River, about 
200 yards below the old Burnt Fort.’’ The evidence as to the 
exact site of the first fort in this area seems to show conclusively 
that it must have consisted of a series of houses close together 
about one-eighth of a mile below the mouth of the Sturgeon River. 

With this information the writer first visited the area alone on 
April 13, 1942. The snow had not entirely disappeared and it was 
only possible to make an examination of the general terrain. 
This revealed one important fact—the present mouth of the Stur- 
geon was not its original mouth. A closer examination, from the 
higher bank overlooking the flat, showed most clearly that this 
river has had no less than three distinct and separate outlets into 
the North Saskatchewan, the present mouth being the most 
westerly. An aerial picture taken at a later date showed this fact 
even more distinctly. 

The second visit was made on April 25, 1942, by the writer in 
company with Mr. E. W. Brooman and three school boys.?® 
Acting on the assumption that the lowest mouth of the Sturgeon 
was its original mouth, we spread out and combed the woods for 
about one-quarter of a mile down the Saskatchewan in search of 
anything that might be worth returning to at a later date. About 
one-eighth of a mile down the Saskatchewan from our assumed 


*Reproduced in the Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 1890. 
_ J.B. Tyrrell (ed.), Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor (Toronto, Cham- 
plain Society, 1934). 
8In the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


*In the Ontario Archives; photostatic copy in the Library of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 
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original or first mouth of the Sturgeon we came upon two shallow 
depressions that had become to all intents a part of the general 
forest floor. A cold rain setting in forced us to return home. 

A third visit was made on May 25 when E. W. Brooman, 
W. D. Munro, and C. W. Miller accompanied the writer. Armed 
with shovels and axes we started to excavate the two depressions 
found a month previously. Trenches were cut diagonally across 
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both depressions but nothing was noted that indicated former 
human occupation. It was then decided that the deeper of the 
depressions, the depression closer to the Saskatchewan, should be 
completely excavated. After digging about two feet down, we 
came upon the remains of an old camp-fire that had been built 
on small stones. Examining this fire site we found the remains 
of an old Indian stone pipe. This was definitely encouraging, but 
our time was again running short and we were forced to postpone 
the final digging until we should be together again two weeks later. 

We made our fourth and last visit on June 7, 1942, when after 
a thorough excavation of the deeper depression, we finally came to 
a fireplace on the side closest to the Saskatchewan River and 
nearly four feet below the level of the ground. The fireplace, we 
considered, had originally been built on the surface of the ground, 
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and although no chimney stones were found, the typical flat 
hearthstones arranged in their semi-circular shape were identical 
with those fireplaces we had found at Nipawin the previous fall. 
This area had been under heavy flood action many years previous 
to our digging because while excavating we passed through layers 
of alluvial silt before we came to the original sandy surface of the 
ground. This may also explain why we found no chimney stones, 
or they may have been used by the builders of the forts in the 
same vicinity who followed later. An examination of the sur- 
rounding ground revealed several very slight and irregular de- 
pressions that we could now include with fair accuracy as being 
part of the first Sturgeon Fort. Some of these depressions were 
so close to the bank of the Saskatchewan (wearing away very 
rapidly here) that they may have been formed by the wearing 
away of the river bank. 

The Second Sturgeon River Posts, 1793-5. The evidence for the 
existence of these posts is found in the Journal of Duncan Mc- 
Gillivray:" ‘‘We understand however, that David Grant has 
established Posts at Nepawi & Sturgeon River the seats of the 
opposition last year, and that Messrs. McKenzie & Chastillain 
oppose him at these places... .” 

‘The only more definite indication of the position of these 
posts may be gathered from the map of David Thompson. Al- 
though Thompson knew that the first Sturgeon Fort was below 
the Setting River, on his map he has the N.W.Co. above the 
mouth. He must be referring either to these forts, or possibly 
those of 1798-1805.’’” 

During late September and the month of October, 1942, the 
writer made six visits to this area in search of these posts. The 
ground here is lower than at Peter Pond’s Sturgeon Fort and has 
been flooded more often. Nothing definite was found except one 
hollow that was about one hundred feet from the Saskatchewan 
and about ten feet from the west bank of the present outlet of the 
Sturgeon. This hollow was excavated but no fireplace was found. 
That this hollow was very old, and at one time quite deep, could 
be inferred from the arrangement of a layer of clay that ran 
through it. This layer of heavy clay was not flat, as it would be 
if it had been deposited on level ground, but was folded to fit the 
depression. As it is many years since this area was under water, 
and as the clay was at least six inches under the top black soil, this 

“Arthur S. Morton (ed.), The Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray of the North West 


Company at Fort George on the Saskatchewan, 1794 (Toronto, 1929). 
“Arthur S. Morton, Correspondence. 
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hollow may have been the westernmost cellar of a series that have 
all, with this exception, been washed away by the present mouth 
of the Sturgeon. This is the conclusion arrived at by the writer, 
supposing this hollow to be a cellar. The area between the original 
mouth of the Sturgeon and its present mouth was also checked 
over but anything that may have been here has been erased by 
water action. The ground here is very low and, at several places 
where a shovel-full of earth was taken up, river silt was found just 
underneath the leaves of the forest floor. This area has definitely 
been under water action in recent times. 

The Third Sturgeon River Posts, 1798-1805. ‘‘The Journal of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s first Carlton House at La Corne 
reports that a Mr. Grant in a new association [XY Company] 
went up the Saskatchewan and built a post two miles above the 
Net-Setting or Sturgeon River. While the North West Company 
and Hudson’s Bay Company each had posts at the Sturgeon 
River.’’ 

The writer spent two afternoons during October searching for 
the remains of this post. The land here is considerably lower than 
at the mouth of the Sturgeon and the flats have suffered much 
more severely from flood action. Interviews with several farmers, 
who have been here for many years and have witnessed repeated 
floodings of this flat, failed to establish any leads that could be 
considered worth following in a search for posts. A careful search 
for a mile up and down the river brought no encouragement. 

Winter snows came very early last autumn and prevented any 
more work being done until this year, but the initial surveys 
indicate that, owing to flood action during previous years, and the 
general terrain of the river flats at this point, this post will be very 
difficult to locate. 

SUMMARY 

Of the previously undiscovered posts in the Nipawin area those 
of William Thorburn, David Grant, and A. N. McLeod are now 
definitely located. The post of Pichet still remains to be found 
but should not prove too difficult. 

A different situation exists at the mouth of the Sturgeon River. 
Of the posts here, only that of Peter Pond and his associates has so 
far been discovered. The second and third groups of Sturgeon 
Posts as well as the site of the post of the New Association (XY 
Company) two miles upstream are likely to prove very difficult, 
if not impossible, to locate. o C. Funmes 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
BTbid, 






PIEGAN POST AND THE BLACKFOOT TRADE 


Hue merger of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies 
in 1821 put an end to the fur trade rivalry which had existed 
for over half a century and in the early eighteen-hundreds had 
reached the stage of partisan warfare on the Athabaska and Red 
Rivers. Thereafter, save for the unorganized and well-checked 
efforts of the free traders, the reconstructed Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had a clear field in Rupert’s Land and the Indian Territories. 
It must be remembered, however, that this monopoly was terri- 
torial only, and that in the case of many of the Indians with whom 
it traded, the Company was in competition with American traders. 
The Indians of the south-western plains were international in 
their range and travelled, fought, and traded without regard to 
the international boundary, then undefined on the ground and 
unpoliced by either British or Americans. There was nothing to 
prevent traders from crossing from one side of the boundary line 
tothe other. Still less was there any restriction on the movements 
of the Indians. Furs and skins taken either on the Missouri or 
on the Saskatchewan might be traded where the hunters chose to 
take them, unhindered by customs house or police. 

The Indians most likely to be affected by American traders 
were the members of the Blackfoot confederacy, whose range was 
from the Missouri to the North Saskatchewan and from the 
mountains to, roughly, the present eastern boundary of Alberta. 
This powerful confederacy consisted of three related tribes, the 
Blackfeet proper, the Bloods, and the Piegans. The trade with 
the first two of these tribes was largely in provisions and buffalo 
robes, while a considerable trade in beaver was carried on with the 
Piegans, the beaver hunters of the nation, whose range was in the 
more wooded country nearest the mountains in British America 
and along the upper Missouri across the line. It was the policy 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to bring the Blackfeet proper and 
the Bloods to trade at Edmonton House, while Rocky Mountain 
House, farther up the North Saskatchewan, originally built for 
the Kootenay trade,! was the centre of the trade with the Piegans. 

In the opening years of the nineteenth century, the Canadian 
companies, and again in 1822-3, the Hudson’s Bay Company, had 


1L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (2 vols., Quebec, 
1889-90), II, 26. 
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posts on the South Saskatchewan near the mouth of the Red Deer 
River, designed, doubtless, in whole or in part, to meet American 
opposition. These posts were soon abandoned, due probably, in 
part at least, to the failure of the American traders to establish 
trading relations with the Blackfeet. As long as the Blackfeet 
were hostile to the Americans, the Company could await their 
coming to the posts on the North Saskatchewan. 

The establishment of trading relations with the Blackfeet by 
the American traders, long their desire and without which the 
Missouri trade could not be carried on with safety, was effected 
in 1830 by the Upper Missouri Outfit, of which Kenneth McKenzie, 
a former British trader, was the head. The Americans gave the 
credit for this to one Berger, stated by Chittenden* to have been 
an old Hudson’s Bay employee who knew the Blackfeet well and 
was personally known to them. At the request of McKenzie, 
Berger with a small party left Fort Union at the junction of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers in the autumn of 1830 and, after 
some four weeks’ journey, met a party of Piegans at one of their 
villages on the Marias River some miles above its mouth. He 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations with them and in 
persuading about forty of them to go back with him to Fort 
Union. At the fort, McKenzie followed up Berger’s good work 
and arranged with the Indians that a post would be built the next 
season in their country. In order to protect the trade he arranged 
a treaty of peace between the Piegans and Assiniboines. 

In the autumn of the next year, 1831, McKenzie fulfilled his 
promise to the Piegans by sending James Kipp with twenty-five 
men to build a post in their territory. Kipp, born in Montreal, 
had come to the Missouri with the Columbia Fur Company in 
1822 and had built several posts on the river, among them, 
probably, Fort Union. It is likely that he was the father of Joe 
Kipp, later one of the whisky traders in Canada, after whom Kipp 
on the Crowsnest branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
named. The day before the arrival of the party at their desti- 
nation, the Piegans were visited by Fisher, a Hudson’s Bay 
Company officer, doubtless Henry Fisher, then a clerk in charge 
of Rocky Mountain House.* Fisher tried to dissuade the Piegans 
from trading with the Americans but without success. Kipp 


































*Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (3 vols., New 
York, 1902), I, 331-6. 

8R. Harvey Fleming (ed.), Minutes of Council, Northern Department of Rupert 
Land, 1821-31 (Toronto, 1940), 275. 
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located his post at the mouth of the Marias River and appropri- 
ately named it Fort Piegan. It was occupied during the winter 
of 1831-2 with great success—according to information reaching 
the Hudson’s Bay Company—three thousand beaver pelts being 
traded. When Kipp left in the spring to take down the furs, his 
men would not stay without him, though the Piegans wished to 
have the post kept open during the summer. It was, therefore, 
abandoned and was burned by the Indians. The next year the 
Americans returned up the river under D. D. Mitchell; but 
instead of rebuilding Fort Piegan, built Fort McKenzie six miles 
farther up the Missouri.‘ This post continued to be the head- 
quarters of the Blackfoot trade till 1843, when it was abandoned 
and, as was usual in such cases, burned by the Indians. Among 
its guests, during the period of its occupancy, were Audubon and 
Prince Maximilian of Wied. A view of the post is one of the 
pictures drawn by Bodmer to illustrate Maximilian’s ‘“‘Travels.”’ 
As may be seen from the visit of Henry Fisher to the Piegans 
before the building of Fort Piegan by the Americans, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was not long in hearing of the defection of the 
Piegans, with whom, up to that time, it had had a monopoly of 
trade. Nor, as might be expected from a knowledge of the 
character of Governor Simpson, was the Company slow in taking 
steps to prevent or minimize injury to its trade therefrom. Ina 
letter, dated December 20, 1831, to James Hargrave at York 
Factory, Donald McKenzie, the former leader of the Bow River 
Expedition, wrote from Red River: 
What troubles us most at present is the news we have of Mr. Rowand’s Indians 
showing defection of late—Indeed it was long an idea with me that the Americans 
were fastening on our frontier even from Upper Canada to the Pacific intending 
the Forks of Missouri® as a center to their chain across. Were this the case they 
must of necessity conciliate Slave tribes, as they com[mand] their communication 
in these parts, and the Piegans were certainly at once the best and most valuable 


for their views—The Governor, I am happy to find is entering into Mr. Rowand’s 
sentiments and it is hoped things will yet come round to what they were—* 


Accordingly we find that at the next meeting of the Council of 
the Northern Department of Rupert’s Land, which commenced at 
York Factory on July 9, 1832, it was resolved that, since the 
recent defection of the Piegan tribe made it unnecessary to main- 


‘Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, 1, 331-6. 

‘Probably the junction of the Missouri and Yellowstone, rather than the so-called 
—~ of the Missouri where the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers unite to form 
the Missouri. 


te deT. Glazebrook (ed.), The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-43 (Toronto, 
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tain Rocky Mountain House, that post should be abandoned and 
that a new post, to be called Piegan Post, should be established 
on the borders of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to attract 
that tribe and to prevent other Indians accustomed to trading on 
the Saskatchewan from crossing the line.’ Governor Simpson, 
reporting this proposed action to the Governor and Committee in 
London, stated that upon the abandonment of Rocky Mountain 
House, either a post would be established for the accommodation 
of the Piegans on the head waters of the Bow River or trading 
parties would be attached to their camps as Mr. Rowand might 
consider advisable.*® 

Both the methods suggested by the Governor were adopted. 
Chief Factor John Rowand, in charge of the Saskatchewan, who 
was not at the Council meeting of 1832, and Henry Fisher, who 
had been in charge of Rocky Mountain House during the previous 
winter, went up the Bow River in the summer of 1832 and selected 
a site for Piegan Post, which Fisher was left to build. This post, 
the ruins of which are locally known as Old Bow Fort, was near 
the north bank of the Bow River at the mouth of Old Fort Creek 
in latitude 51° 9’ north and 155° 4’ 22” west,® 210 miles by trail 
from Edmonton.!° There was, until a few years ago, when it was 
removed, an interesting memorial of the founding of this post in 
the ‘shape of an old blaze on an ancient Douglas fir, growing on 
rising ground overlooking the ruins of the post. This blaze read 
“TI, ROWAND” with a date below. The third figure of the date 
had been obliterated by an axe stroke; but the first two, ‘18” 
and the last, ‘‘2’’ still remained. 

To command this post John Edward Harriott, Chief Trader, 
was transferred from the Columbia. Harriott had spent most of 
his twenty odd years’ service with the Company on the Saskatche- 
wan, chiefly at Carlton under John Peter Pruden, who was his 
uncle, and whose daughter Elizabeth he married."' He had been 
one of the clerks with the Bow River Expedition of 1822-3 and 


7E. H. Oliver (ed.), The Canadian North West: Its Early Development and Legis- 
lative Records (2 vols., Ottawa, 1914), I, 678. 

SHudson’s Bay Company Archives, London, Simpson (George), Report to Governor 
and Committee, No. 1063, Folio 44d. 

*Captain John Palliser, Journals, Detailed Reports and Observations (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1863), 93. 

1H. B. C. Archives, Simpson (George) Correspondence Book (Inward), No. 1217, 
115-22, C. F. Rowand to Governor, Chief Factors, and Chief Traders, Northern De- 
partment, Jan. 10, 1834. I am indebted to officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
supplying copies of this and other extracts from the Company’s Archives. 

NE. E. Rich (ed.), Colin Robertson's Correspondence Book, September, 1817, to 
September, 1822 (Toronto, 1939), 216. 
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had on that occasion led a party to the Marias River.’*? For two 
seasons before his transfer to the Columbia District he had been 
in charge of Fort Assiniboine, the western terminus of the pack 
trail from Edmonton to the Athabaska River, ordered by Governor 
Simpson in 1824 to be made to save time and personnel on the 
overland journey to the Pacific.* Most of his future official life 
was to be spent on the Saskatchewan as Rowand’s chief assistant. 
All references to him in letters and journals of the period are 
highly complimentary. Father DeSmet, who visited him at Rocky 
Mountain House in 1845, refers to him as ‘‘the respectable and 
worthy commander of the Fort”’ and states that he was among the 
most amiable gentlemen he had ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing.* The Rev. R. T. Rundle, the first Wesleyan missionary to 
the western prairies, mentions him often in terms not only of 
respect but of affection.'® It would seem, therefore, that Simpson, 
doubtless under the guidance of Rowand, made the best selection 
possible for the purpose of regaining the Piegan trade, having 
regard both to Harriott’s experience in the district and to his 
ability and character. Harriott himself does not seem to have 
been optimistic about the results. Ina letter, written by him while 
on his way from York Factory to take charge of his new post, to 
his brother-in-law, John McLeod, he states that he feared he would 
not meet expectations as to the number of beaver he would be able 
to trade.'® The result proved that he was right. 

After remaining for a while at Edmonton House (about this 
period called by the men of the Company in their correspondence 
“‘Sanspareille’’),!’ Harriott left for Piegan Post with Patrick Small, 
Clerk, and sixteen men. Arriving at Piegan Post on October 10, 
he found Henry Fisher with his party of ten men far advanced 
with the work of building the post. He retained Fisher as the only 
officer properly acquainted with the Piegans as well as having 
knowledge of the plans made by Rowand during his trip of the 
previous summer, and Small, though assigned to Piegan Post by 
the Council, returned to Edmonton with four men, leaving Har- 

2] bid. 

Frederick Merk (ed.), Fur Trade and Empire, George Simpson's Journal, 1824-5 
(Cambridge, 1931), 25-7. 

“Father P. J. DeSmet, Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 
1845-6 (New York, 1847), 166. 

Alberta Legislative Library, Edmonton, Rev. Robert Terrill Rundle, Journal 
(Typescript). 
men ua Archives of Canada, Hudson’s Bay Company, MacLeod Papers, 1811-42, 

17H, B.C. Archives, Simpson Correspondence (Inward), 1829-34, J. E. Harriott to 
Governor, Chief Factors, and Chief Traders, Northern Department, Jan. 6, 1833. 
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riott and Fisher with twenty engaged men and four free half- 
breeds to carry on the winter’s work. The season was not a 
successful one, as it was found that the Piegans had already traded 
most of their hunt to the Americans on the Missouri. Besides, 
the post was troubled with the presence of large numbers of 
Bloods, Blackfeet proper and Sarcees, all of whom the Company 
wished to trade at Edmonton.!* Piegan Post was closed for the 
following summer, it, like Rocky Mountain House which it had 
replaced, being a winter post only. 

Piegan Post was reopened on August 10, 1833, by Harriott 
with Henry Fisher and twenty engaged men. They: found that 
the post had been partially destroyed by the Indians.'® This year 
the Governor engaged at Red River and attached to the post 
‘Jimmy Jock’’ Bird, whose business it was to get into contact 
with the Piegans and bring them to trade at the post as well as 
to take trading parties to their camps.?° 

The hopes with which Piegan Post was built were not realized. 
Jimmy Jock did not meet with much success in regaining the 
Piegan trade, whether because he was not loyal to the Company 
as hinted by Rowand in a letter to James Hargrave,” or because 
the Piegans were defeated in battle by the Bloods and prevented 
from coming to the fort,?* or because, as Harriott anticipated in the 
letter above cited, the trade was not there to be done, is uncertain. 
For whatever reason, Harriott decided to abandon the post in 
January, 1834, and to reopen Rocky Mountain House. According- 
ly, on January 4 and 6, 1834, advance parties were sent from the 
post with loaded sleighs to Ghost River, where they were joined 
by the remainder of the people from the post on January 8, leaving 
Piegan Post ‘‘to the mercy of the Sarcees who lost no time in 
taking possession.’”” The party reached Rocky Mountain House 
on January 20, 1834.” 

In reporting to the Governor and Committee in London the 

18 bid. 

19H. B. C. Archives, Piegan Post and Rocky Mountain House Journal, 1833-4, 1. 

20[bid.,4. James Bird Jr. (‘‘Jimmy Jock’’) is often mentioned in the correspondence 
and narratives of this period. He was a son of C. F. Bird and a brother of John Bird, 
one of the victims of the mysterious tragedy in which the explorer, Thomas Simpson, 
lost his life. Sent at an early age to live with the Indians to learn their language, he 
remained with them, married the daughter of a Piegan Chief, and became an influential 
Indian leader, though at times employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company and once, at 
least, by the American Fur Company. He acted as guide to Father DeSmet, whom he 
deserted, and on several occasions as guide and interpreter for the Rev. R. T. Rundle. 
He was the official interpreter at Treaty No. 7 in 1877. 

*1Glazebrook (ed.), Hargrave Correspondence, 134. 


2Piegan Post and Rocky Mountain House Journal, 1833-4, 10. 
*3[bid., 12. 
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abandonment of Piegan Post, Governor Simpson states the 
reasons for the step to have been the lack of success in recovering 
from the Americans the trade with the Blackfoot tribes, the 
expense of the trade, and the danger to lives and property incurred 
in the occupation of such an exposed post.** Harriott states as 
one of the reasons for the change that trade with the Bloods could 
be carried on at less expense, in larger quantities, and with less 
risk and trouble at Rocky Mountain House than at Piegan Post.” 
It would appear from this that Harriott had abandoned the 
hope of recovering the Piegan trade. Palliser says that several 
attacks were made by the Blackfeet on Piegan Post and that 
several of the Company’s servants had lost their lives in its de- 
fence. As Palliser, while on his way west in July, 1857, had 
interviewed Harriott, then retired and living at Red River, one 
would expect that this information was received from Harriott, 
though Palliser does not say so. In none of the published records 
of the Company is there anything to confirm Palliser’s statement. 

Piegan Post was the last establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the south-western prairies until 1874, when John 
Bunn built a winter post on the Bow River above the mouth of 
the Ghost.?’7. The next winter, following the establishment of the 
Mounted Police ‘Fort Calgary,’’ Rocky Mountain House was 
again, and this time permanently, abandoned, and the establish- 
ment moved to Calgary with John Bunn in charge.?8 


J. E. A. MAcLEopD 
Calgary, Alberta. 


*H. B. C. Archives, Simpson (George), Reports to Governor and Committee, 
July 4, 1834 (Para. 17), No. 1172, Fols. 17d, 18. 

*%Simpson Correspondence Book (Inward), No. 1217, 58-60, Chief Trader John E. 
Harriott to Governor, Chief Factors, and Chief Traders, Northern Department, dated 
Fort Sanpareil Jan. 14, 1834. 

*Palliser, Journals, Detailed Reports and Observations, 92-3. 

27H. B. C. Archives, Commissioner Jas. A. Grahame Correspondence (Inward), 
1874, Chief Factor Richard Hardisty to Chief Commissioner Jas. A. Grahame, Fort 
Garry, dated Edmonton, Nov. 3, 1874; Edmonton Correspondence (Inward), John 
Bunn to Chief Factor Hardisty, Edmonton, dated Bow River, March 22, 1875; Com- 
missioner Jas. A. Grahame Correspondence (Inward), 1875, Chief Factor Richard 
Hardisty to Chief Commissioner Jas. A. Grahame, dated Edmonton, June 8, 1875. 

28H. B. C. Archives, Edmonton Correspondence Book (Outward), 1878-86, 105-7, 
Chief Factor Hardisty to Chief Commissioner Grahame dated March 6, 1882. 


*Of added interest to readers of this article may be a Ph.D. thesis presented at 
Columbia University by Mr. Oscar Lewis, The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot 
Culture, which was published by J. J. Augustin, New York, in 1942 (reviewed 
C.H. R., XXIV, March, 1943, 104). 





GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY, 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW presents herewith its 
seventeenth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of 
preparation or have recently been completed. Included in the 
list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related 
subjects as Canada’s imperial and external relations, Canadian 
economics, law, and geography, and a selection of historical titles 
which bear indirectly rather than directly on Canadian history. 

\Ve wish to express our appreciation of the generous co- 
operation which we have received from over a hundred universities 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the United States, and 
Canada, in the compilation of this information. \e shall be 
very grateful to have mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 
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Henry Bropie, B.S. 1937; A.M. New York 1940. Selective price control in Canada, 
World War II. New York. 

KENNETH Bursripce. The doctrine of co-opératisme. Ottawa. 

G. F. Butier, B.A. Dalhousie 1932; M.A. 1934. Commercial relations between the 
United States and the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

James M. S. Caretess, B.A. Toronto 1940; A.M. Harvard 1941. George Brown and 
the Toronto Globe. Harvard. 

CATHERINE L, CLeverpon, A.B. Vassar 1929; A.M. Columbia 1930. The woman 
suffrage movement in Canada. Columbia. 

GLtenn H. Crate, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. McGill 1933. Land utilization in the 
arid plains of Western Canada. Harvard. 

WitiiaM R. Curtis, B.S. Trinity (Conn.) 1913; A.M. Columbia 1924; Ph.D. 1942. 
The Lambeth Conferences: The solution for pan-Anglican organization. Columbia. 
Published by Columbia University Press, 1942. 

GERALD FitTzGERALp. Canadian constitutional law and related problems. Oftawa. 

ALLEN R. Fotey, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A.M. Wisconsin 1924. From French- 
Canadian to Franco-American. Harvard. 

EstHerR FRUMHARTZ, B.A. Toronto 1937; M.A. 1938. Political aspects of the 
Canadian tariff, 1867-1911. Toronto. 

Georce B. GarpINnEr, Jr., Ph.B. Vermont 1937; A.M. Harvard 1940. North American 
government: A study of Canadian-American relations during World War II. 
Harvard. 

Litt1an F. Gates, B. A. British Columbia 1924; A.M. Clark 1926; A.M. Radcliffe 
1930. Canadian land policy, 1837-67. Radcliffe. 

Mrs. SHirLEY SAut Gorpon, B.A. Toronto 1920; M.A. 1935. Canadian public 
opinion on the Dominion’s external relations. Toronto. 

Ernest C. Goutp, B.A. Toronto 1933; M.A. 1934. The Canadian and Maritime 
approach to Confederation: A study in contrasts. Toronto. 

SHERMAN S. Haypven, A.B. Harvard 1930; LL.B. 1933; A.M. Columbia 1936; Ph.D. 
1942. The international protection of wild life. Columbia. Published by Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 

Lestey Muriet Heatucote, B.A. Alberta 1924; M.A. 1928; B.S. (Lib. Sci.) Wash- 
ington 1929. The place of the French Canadians in the history of the Prairie 
Provinces. Washington. 


*See also C.H.R., XXIV, March, 1943, 109. 
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H. L. Henverson, B.A. McGill 1940; M.A. 1941. 
McGill. 

Henry WELDON Hewetson. The financial history of the Canadian National Railway. 
Chicago. 

Wittarp E. IRELAND, B.A. British Columbia 1933; M.A. Toronto 1935. British 
Columbia and British-American union. Toronto. 

LAWRENCE BENNETT JAcK, B.A. British Columbia 1932; M.A. California 1935; B.A. 
Oxford 1935. Comparative history of control of municipal finance in three federal 
countries: Canada, the United States, and Australia. McGill. 

Rosert Japp, M.A. St. Andrew’s 1927; M.A. McGill 1930. The separate school ques- 
tion in Canada from 1852 to 1867. McGill. 

Sister St. THoMAs AgutNnas KEEFE. Congregation of the Grey Nuns in Canada and 
the United States. Catholic. 

Murray Grant Lawson, B.A. Toronto 1936; M.A. 1938; Ph.D. California 1942. 
Fur: A study in English mercantilism. California. Published by the University 
of Toronto Press, 1943. 

Oscar Lewis, B.S.S. City College of New York 1936; Ph.D. Columbia 1942. The 
effects of white contact upon Blackfoot culture with special reference to the role 
of the fur trade. Columbia. Published by J. J. Augustin, New York, in 1942. 

Ouiver J. Lissitzyn, A.B. Columbia 1933; LL.B. 1935; Ph.D. 1942. International 
air transport and national policy. Columbia. Published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, in 1942. 


Anprew D. LocxHart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. Macdonald and the policy of 
the Conservative party. Toronto. 

Autce J. E. Lunn, B.A. McGill 1932; M.A. 1934; Ph.D. 1942. Economic and social 
development in New France, 1713-60. McGill. 

Abert E. McWua, B.A. Western Ontario 1938; M.A. Toronto 1940. The evolution 
of agriculture in Huron County, 1825-80. Ottawa. 

Evreanor Micuer, Ph.D. Laval 1942. Les Canadiens-francgais d’aprés le roman 
canadien-frangais contemporain. Laval. 

T. R. Mittman, B.A. Toronto 1931; M.A. 1933; B.D. Wycliffe (Toronto) 1938. 
Jacob Mountain, first Lord Bishop of Quebec: A study of church and state in 
Canada, 1793-1825. McGill. 

SoLomMon Mitner, B.A. Alberta 1936; M.A. 1938. Governmental control of radio 
broadcasting in Canada. Minnesota. 

AnpreEw Moore, B.A. Manitoba 1920; B.Sc. 1921; LL.B. 1927. Educational adminis- 
tration in Manitoba with special reference to the statutes and regulations con- 
cerned. Toronto. 

Wituiam Orr MULLIGAN, B.A. Manitoba 1913; M.A. Dalhousie 1914; LL.B. 1916; 
B.D. 1917; D.D. (Hon.) Presbyterian College of Montreal 1938. The public 
career of Sir Charles Bagot. McGill. 

B. H. Pusots, B.S. Oregon State 1926; M.S. Kansas State 1927; A.M. Harvard 
1939. The agricultural development of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 
Harvard. 

Epon, P. Ray, B.A. Dalhousie 1932; M.A. 1933. Nova Scotia, 1840-64. Toronto. 

Janet H. Ross, A.B. Barnard 1920; A.M. Columbia 1923; Ph.D. 1942. The Prim- 
rose League, 1883-1906. Columbia. Published by Columbia University Press, 1942. 

Wut1aMm Kirsy Ropu, B.A. Toronto 1940. The agrarian movement in the Canadian 
and American West, 1915-40. Brown. 

Lewis G. Tuomas, B.A. Alberta 1934; M.A. 1935. Political and economic history of 
Alberta, 1905-21. Harvard. 

JAMes Wrerorp Watson, M.A. Edinburgh 1936. Regional geography of the area 
between Brantford and Niagara. Toronto. 

Ip—ELE Witson, B.A. Toronto; A.M. Clark 1931. Labour in the Canadian mining 
industry. Toronto. 

Anna M. Wricnut, B.A. Toronto 1931; M.A. Queen’s 1940; Ph.D. Toronto 1943. 

The Canadian frontier, 1840-67. Toronto. 


Wartime labor relations—Canada. 
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Theses for the Master’s Degree 


G. ALLARD, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. L’industrie de la construction maritime 
au Canada. Montréal. 

Epwarp ANDERBERG, Jr., A.B. Dartmouth 1941; A.M. Columbia 1942. The pos- 
sibilities and competitive position of an ocean ship-building industry on the Great 
Lakes under the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. Columbia. 

Sister ANNA JosEpH (Mary Genevieve Hennessey), B.A. New Brunswick 1942, 
The history and culture of the Indians of New Brunswick. New Brunswick. 

R. N. Beattie, B.A. British Columbia 1939. British investments in British North 
America, 1857-70. Toronto. 

Mary EvizasetH Bett, A.B. Mount Holyoke 1924. War financing of the United 
Kingdom: Its relation to the United States and the free market in sterling in 
New York. New York. 

Sister BERNADETTE (Catherine Alberta O’Hara), B.A. New Brunswick 1940. The 
decline and fall of the Huron confederacy. New Brunswick. 

WILFrep LuELon Bisuop, B.S.A. Toronto 1935. Agricultural co-operation in Ontario. 
Toronto. 

DorotHy Marie Branpinc, B.A. Harris Teachers’ College 1939. Canada and the 
Monroe Doctrine. Colorado. 

DupLey ALEXANDER Bristow, B.A. Toronto 1940. The agrarian interest in the 
politics ef Ontario. Toronto. 

Epwarb JULIEN Brower, B.A. Toronto 1940. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Toronto. 

Tuomas DonaLp BucHANAN, B.A. British Columbia 1935; A.M. California 1943. 
The application of the 1940 Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act in British 
Columbia. California. 

Jean Rosertson Burnet, B.A. Toronto 1942; M.A. 1943. Ethnic groups in Upper 
Canada. Toronto. 

M. CuierK, L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Canada’s post-war trade with Latin America. 
Montréal. 

Eien Giiires Cooke, B.A. Manitoba 1941. The federal election of 1896 in Manitoba. 
Manitoba. 

P. Coré, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. Les Canadiens francais et le développe- 
ment industriel de Québec. Montréal. 

J. M. Covet, B.S.A. Laval 1941; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Monographie du comté de 
Chicoutimi. Montréal. 

Luc Couture. The Canadian Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.). Ottawa. 

J. Couvrette, B.S. Montréal 1938; L.S.C. 1943. L’épicerie de détail 4 Montréal et 
dans la région. Montréal. 

Heten L. Davison, B.A. Toronto 1940; M.A. 1943. Sir John A. Macdonald and 
imperial relations, 1878-91. Toronto. 

Henry Drummonp Det, B.A. British Columbia 1927; M.A. 1943. John Work: A 
chronicle of his life and a digest of his journals. British Columbia. 

F. B. DePassmtt£, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. La région de Ste-Adéle. 
Montréal. 

ALEXANDER Dusensky, B.A. Western Ontario 1941. Post-war labour policies in 
Canada. McGill. 

Davip GeraLp Easton, B.A. Toronto 1939; M.A. 1943. A phase of social security. 
Toronto. 

GertrupeE M. Fatt, B.A. Toronto 1935. The Canadian High Commissionership under 
Galt and Tupper. Toronto. 

O. J. Firestone, “Doctor utriusque iuris” Vienna 1936; M.A. McGill 1942. Develop- 
ment of mercantilism: A study in government intervention in trade, industry, 
and agriculture in England and France during the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies. McGill. 

L. L. Fox, B.Com. Queen’s 1941. Prices and wages in Canada since the beginning 
of the Second World War. McGill. 
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J. Fusey, B.A. Laval 1940; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. La vallée du Saint-Maurice. 
Montréal. 

R. Gautuier, B.A. 1940; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Le commerce du charbon dans la 
province de Québec. Montréal. 

F. W. Greson, B.A. Queen’s 1942. Sir Clifford Sifton and the Alaska Boundary. 
Queen's. 

M. Grrarp, L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Le commerce et l’industrie du lait dans la province 
de Québec. Montréal. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE CLIFForD Siccins GrimsHaAw, B.A. Toronto 1940. Some aspects 
of unionism in the Canadian automobile industry. Toronto. 

Rose Herrer, B.A. Chicago 1928. Social disorganization in relation to the Yukon 
gold rush. Toronto. 

Marion H. Herriot, B.A. Manitoba 1939. Thomas Greenway. Toronto. 

Joun E. Kerry, M.A. Laval 1941. L’Invasion du Canada en 1775, d’aprés les 
historiens canadiens-frangais. Laval. 

H. LaFLamMME, B.A. Ottawa 1940; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Monographie de la ville 
de Hull. Montréal. 


J. P. Lauzon, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. L’industrie des produits de l’érable 
au Canada. Montréal. 

R. Lesianc, B.A. University of St. Joseph [N.B.] 1940; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Les 
charbonnages des provinces maritimes. Montréal. 

Jacques Leresvre, L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Fabrication et commerce des papiers fins 
au Canada. Montréal. 

BENJAMIN A. LinperR, A.B. Columbia 1938; A.M. 1941. Sacket’s Harbor, New York: 
Its rise and decline. Columbia. 

NorMAN Hartt MacKenzir, B.A. Toronto 1938. Economic and social development 
of the Muskoka area. Toronto. 

Witt1AM Epwarp Mann, B.A. Toronto 1942; M.A. 1943. Cliques and community in 
Carrot River. Toronto. 

Harotp N. Moorman, M.A. Laval 1942. La Bataille de Chateauguay d’aprés les 
historiens canadiens-francais. Laval. 

Euskse Morisset. L’économie de démain, la Co-opération. Ottawa. 

Y. NorMANDEAU, L.S.C. Montréal 1943. L’industrie de l’automobile au Canada. 
Montréal. 

R. B. Ociespy, B.A. McMaster 1936. Imperial defence, 1895-1911. Toronto. 

DorotHea Pattison, M.A. Birmingham 1941. The reception of the American con- 
stitution in Britain. Birmingham. 

Anpré Pevietier. La Co-opération a I’Ecole de l’expérience. Ottawa. 

R. Poupart, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. Monographie d’une beurrerie dans 
la province de Québec. Montréal. 

Marcaret V. Ray, B.A. Toronto 1922. Sudeten settlement in Western Canada. 
Toronto. 

M. Renfé pe Corret, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. L’évolution du service postal 
au Canada et réformes proposées pour l’améliorer. Montréal. 

GeraLp LorENzo Roperson, M.A. Laval 1941. L’Evangélisation des sauvages de la 
Nouvelle-France, d’aprés le Pére X de Charlevoix. Laval. 

F. Ross, B.A. Laval 1940; L.S.C. Montréal 1943. Monographie de la municipalité 
rurale de Sayabec. Montréal. 

Mary JosEPHINE Rowan, B.A. New Brunswick 1942; A.M. Clark 1943. The Ottawa 
Conference and Anglo-Canadian relations, 1932-7. Clark. 

W. F. Ryan, B.A. New Brunswick 1941. New Brunswick under the Reciprocity 
Treaty, 1854-66. Toronto. 

Auprey M. Saunpers, B.A. Toronto 1935. Studies in Yonge Street settlement based 
on the O’Brien diary. Toronto. 

ALBert ABER SHEA, B.A. Toronto 1938. Radio and public opinion. Toronto. 

I. A. Stirken, B.A. McGill 1942. Wartime labour problems and policies. McGill. 

J. Strois, B.A. Montréal 1940; L.S.C. 1943. Le commerce d’épicerie vs. les magasins 
a succursales multiples. Montréal. 
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PAMELA E. Situ, B.A. Toronto 1941. Views of Henri Bourassa. Toronto. 


R. B. Sprang, B.A. McMaster 1940. The Reform party in Upper Canada, 1867-78, 
Toronto. 


ArTHuR P. Stinson, B.A. Toronto 1942. 
relations, 1914-18. Toronto. 

H. Gorpon PiLayrair TAytor, B.A. Western Ontario 1940. An economic analysis 
of Canadian war-time price control with particular reference to consumers’ goods. 
Brown. 

Dora E. Wattiz, B.A. Toronto 1927. The early history of Cobourg, Ontario. Toronto. 

JosEPpH WILLIAM WILLARD, B.A. Toronto 1940. The administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Toronto. 

GLapys BARBARA WILLIAMSON, A.B. Smith 1934; A.M. Columbia 1942. French 
settlements in northern New York, 1790-1830. Columbia. 

C. B. Wuest, B.A. Pennsylvania 1940. Canadian discussion of the imperial con- 
ferences, 1921-35. Toronto. 


MANUEL Zack, B.A. McMaster 1940; M.A. 1943. The Anglo-Japanese alliance of 
1902. McMaster. 


The effect of war upon provincial-federal 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS! 


EVER has there been such widespread discussion among English-speaking 

peoples concerning the British Empire and British imperialism as in the 
past year. Commonwealth and dependent Empire alike were subjected to a 
wave of criticism, sometimes wilfully serving the divisive purposes of our foes, 
sometimes well-meaning however adverse it might be. Contentions, however, 
that genuine victory for the United Nations required the liquidation of the 
British Empire became less vociferous after a fact, which was at first incompre- 
hensible to many observers, had had time to grow familiar, namely, that the 
British world, having held the fort alone against the European Axis through 
months of direct peril after France’s fall, had not been shattered by that ordeal, 
but would still play an increasing part in the cause of the United Nations, a 
part, indeed, greatly needed if that cause was not even yet to be overwhelmed. 
This is not the occasion to recount the story of current controversies and 
propagandas, but it is worth noticing that some of the published items to be 
mentioned here were written in the light of existing states of the popular mind. 
Some writers are concerned with plans for the future; others are presenting 
history, in large perspectives or on special topics; almost without exception 
they all plainly have in mind the necessity, if we would avoid the failure of 
our hopes, of bringing the experience of history to bear on the problems that we 
face in the Empire-Commonwealth and in the world. 

Professor Eric Walker of Cambridge, in The British Empire: Its Structure 
and Spirit, sketches the essentials of the long history of the Empire as a back- 
ground for his main concern, the growth of its spirit and structure in the years 
since 1914. He sees increasing responsibility by the mother country for pro- 
moting colonial development, and in the present co-operative fellowship between 
Britain, the Dominions, and the United States, finds hope for wider association 
in the future. 

The collaboration of the late Professor Mowat of Bristol and Professor 
Slosson of Michigan, one an English scholar experienced in teaching American 
students and the other an American who has taught also in Britain, has produced 
a well-written and well-balanced History of the English-Speaking Peoples. 
Emphasis is on the development of institutions and traditions in different parts 
of the English-speaking world. Intermingled with sections on successive great 
periods of English history are sections on the First British Empire, the United 
States, the Second Empire, and the English-speaking peoples between the two 
world wars. The intention is generally fulfilled to serve both British and 
American readers by expressing “American facts in terms familiar to British 
readers and British facts in terms familiar to American readers.” The selection 
of material also is skilful for this purpose, though here and there, particularly 
in the American section, are paragraphs containing a plethora of names of 
persons of less than secondary importance to a student who is not already 
familiar with the history concerned, to whom in this slight context their 


1This is the fourteenth annual article published by the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL 
Review on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see p. 295. 
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mention will mean nothing. Slips of fact are few, and those requiring mention 
fewer. To draw an analogy between the attitudes of an average Canadian to 
his Dominion and the British Commonwealth as a whole and attitudes of some 
pre-Civil War Southerners to their state and the “national authority” is less 
likely to clarify any point than to mislead the reader, either British or American, 
It is anomalous in such a book to speak of Great Britain as “Germany’s only 
unconquered active adversary” after the fall of France, thus ignoring the earlier 
participation of the Dominions, actively as well as by their own decision. 

A convenient manual of facts is A Notebook of Empire History by Dr. 
James A. Williamson, already known as the author of several informed and 
interpretative histories of Britain and the Empire, besides his monographs on 
special subjects. This book embodies at numerous points the results of recent 
researches, and its well-indexed topical and chronological arrangement is 
supplemented by brief and broadly generalized introductions to its nineteen 
chapters and by subject summaries. Altogether an excellent aid for study or 
quick reference. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, that long-renowned champion of more intimate cohesion 
among the British nations, now links that ideal with the hopes current among 
free peoples that somehow we may contrive that this war shall be the last 
world war. In Action, following up his earlier pamphlet Decision, he amplifies 
his argument for an organic union for defence between as many of the national 
members of the British Commonwealth as shall have leaders with the insight 
and the courage to present the issues squarely to their peoples. He is confident 
that “the era of world wars will be closed once and for all... whenever the 
citizens of the British and American Commonwealths unite to preserve the peace 
of the world,” but he does “not expect that the United States would be ready 
to join such a union within one generation after this war.” Such an inter- 
national defence union, however, among sovereign states of the British Common- 
wealth “of itself would suffice to avert war for one generation,” and he believes 
that “such an example is necessary to prepare public opinion in America for 
eventually joining the union.” Moreover, “the British democracies cannot 
wisely discuss organic relations with free European states until they have 
established organic relations between themselves.” 

Mr. Curtis would leave to each member nation control of its own composi- 
tion, national structure, and domestic concerns, but pool sovereignties to 
establish a sufficient basis in resources and in their geographic spread to create 
adequate power for security against war for a generation. The fundamental 
question is one of power and therefore of shaping institutions that will not 
only provide for discussion in formulating policy but ensure decision for 
needed action. Furthermore, even the training of adequate mechanized forces, 
on land as well as in the air, requires the membership of Dominions, as also 
does the need to transfer to them much heavy industry for the production of 
necessary equipment. For the consequent loss of hegemony by Britain he pleads 
acceptance by Britons, as the essential price for their chance to remain free and 
great. Among all the Dominions, though he does not say so explicitly, Canada’s 
avowed partnership in such responsible fashion would be most necessary. To 
those Canadians who may still be ultra-sensitive about questions of “status” 
his argument should specially appeal, that only by such pooling of sovereignties 
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as he suggests can the real hegemony of Great Britain in matters of war and 
peace give way to a practical partnership in which Canada’s status would “in 
fact, as well as on paper, be that of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Curtis’s proposal that taxable capacity be the criterion alike of relative 
burdens and relative representation among the partner states meets a number 
of apparent difficulties in the way of most schemes of closer union. He offers 
much, indeed, for serious thought, by all those who are recognizing today the 
necessity for re-shaping our Commonwealth relationships in some more positive 
direction. Canadians will be aware, however, of the need, great though the 
difficulty might be, to shape any such advance in such a way as not only to win 
adherence of the United States eventually, but meanwhile to avoid alienating 
American goodwill. In short, such organic partnership of British nations as 
Mr. Curtis deems an essential first step toward general security, can be feasible 
only if coupled from the beginning with a continuance of friendly association 
in policies and in power between the British nations and the United States. 

That a continuing association between all these nations must be also an 
association of imperialisms is the argument of Mr. Lionel Gelber’s incisive 
and vigorous pamphlet, Are Empires Doomed? Imperialism and the People’s 
War. That a British Empire is a condition of British freedom and security, 
and an American Empire a condition of the freedom and security of the United 
States is only a fragment of the picture. Each of these powers also needs the 
continuing health and vigor of the other’s Empire. Recognition of this in practice 
by their governments is shown by the close friendship in common interest that 
has grown since the United States first “became a full-fledged imperial power 
four and a half decades ago.” Mr. Gelber analyses the bases of power upon which 
depend alike our chance to preserve the civilization we have inherited and 
the opportunity to improve it. Aptly he points out that: “Among the paradoxes 
of the era none is more singular than this: that at a time when the United 
States, on grounds of national self-interest, has most meed of her own empire 
and the existence of Britain’s, there are so few to admit and so many to scout 
the root necessity of western imperialism.” Mr. Gelber is informed as well as 
outspoken, and whatever one’s personal predilections may be one has to reckon 
with his argument. 

An article on “The British Colonial Empire” published in Life last December 
should be mentioned here notwithstanding that otherwise this review is limited 
to books and pamphlets. Written by Field-Marshal Smuts at the request of the 
editor for a statement on Anglo-American co-operation in the post-war world, 
the article is in striking contrast to the previous role played by Life in the 
popular discussions to which allusion was made at the beginning of this review. 
While he puts forward suggestions for the improvement of colonial admin- 
istration by the nations responsible in each case, and suggests international 
regional control councils for “ultimate control of general or common policy,” 
he frankly asserts that the British Empire “today . .. is the widest system of 
organized human freedom which has ever existed in history,” and insists that 
the road to national freedom is as open to the peoples of India as it was to 
those of South Africa and other Dominions—they must create it now from 
within. “Next to the winning of the war, the emancipation of India without 
internal disruption is today perhaps the greatest prize in the world. . . . In the 
last resort it is India’s job and India’s responsibility.” 
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The war from its beginning had disturbed the already troubled course of 
Indian affairs. Acute crisis followed hard on Pearl Harbor and its aftermath 
of military and naval débdcle in the Western Pacific and South-east Asia. The 
central episode was the Cripps Mission, of which there are already several 
published accounts. Professor Coupland had gone from Oxford to India in 
1941 to study the constitutional problem under the auspices of Nuffield College, 
and after Sir Stafford Cripps’s arrival he stayed on as a member of the latter’s 
staff. His account of The Cripps’ Mission is unofficial but based on an intimate 
view by a scholar already expertly informed about the problem. The “Peace 
Aims Pamphlet” by Miss Harrison and Mr. Bailey, India, 1939-42, provides 
a brief summary of events and of the White Paper describing the Cripps Mission. 

But for the war’s “irrelevant finger” thrust into the Indian problem, Sir 
Frederick Whyte believes it “fair to say that the treatment of the problem 
would have been transferred to where it properly belongs, namely, to India 
herself.” As the first president of the Legislative Assembly of India, from 1920 
to 1925, Sir Frederick has had long and intimate acquaintance with Indian life 
and politics. In Jndia: A Bird’s-Eye View, he sketches the historic background 
and present position of India economically and politically. Supplemented by 
brief chronological and statistical appendices and sketch maps, his account, 
including the Cripps Mission, is marked by clarity and optimism. Jndia, by 
T. A. Raman in “The World Today Series,” also carries its story through the 
Cripps Mission, though devoting more space to the life and habits of the Indian 
people and Anglo-Indian relations since the eighteenth century. 

India Today: The Background of Indian Nationalism, by Messrs. Duffett, 
Hicks, and Parkin of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, was first 
published as a booklet by that Institute in 1941 (C.H.R., XXII, Sept., 1941, 
p. 305), and was later enlarged for American publication to deal with events 
of late 1941 and 1942 through the crisis of the Mission. It is an admirably 
objective little book, using often the statements of participants to present diverse 
views and even quoting from American papers to indicate the hardening of 
opinion toward the National Congress Party as its attitudes in crisis became 
more fully revealed. Mr. Gandhi has been so central a figure in that party 
for many years, and played so prominent a part in the critical negotiations of 
1942, that the record of his position as voiced during three crucial months 
(April 26- July 26, 1942), which was published in India on August 1 and 
shortly afterwards in New York as My Appeal to the British, is an important 
document in the case. 

Viscount Halifax’s brief account of The Indian Problem, originally delivered 
at the Town Hall in New York in April, 1942, but including later comments 
on the outcome of the Cripps Mission which was then in progress, is of special 
interest not only because the author is British ambassador to the United States, 
but still more because he himself played so great a part in former years in 
promoting the cause of Indian self-realization when as Lord Irwin he was 
responsible as Viceroy for finding a modus vivendi with Mr. Gandhi that ended 
civil disobedience and opened the way for the resumption of discussions by the 
Round Table Conference. The Conference led to the Act of 1935 providing 
for self-government in all the provinces and a federal framework for all India 
when its constituent parts could reach the necessary measure of agreement. 
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Of special interest, too, are the speeches of the Right Honourable L. S. 
Amery on the Commonwealth and on India in the months prior to and im- 
mediately following the Cripps Mission, collected under the title, India and 
Freedom. Those who insist that the policy of the present British government 
toward India is either cynical or reactionary would do well at least to read 
and weigh these utterances of the Secretary of State for India and Burma. His 
position with regard to the possibilities of the Indian situation seems here to 
be not far, in fundamentals, from that of Field Marshal Smuts already mentioned. 
A treatment of the Indian problem more extensive than any of the foregoing, 
though still brief, is India without Fable: A 1942 Survey, by Kate L. Mitchell. 
It is a careful analysis, but the American author, writing in the atmosphere of 
1942, is considerably less sympathetic with British policy than the British writers 
of the foregoing works. 

Among matters discussed at the Mont Tremblant Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in December were problems affecting the future of India 
and of colonial empires in South-east Asia and the Pacific, as well as the part 
that might be played by the Dominions along with other powers in the improve- 
ment of the international structure in relation to these and other questions. A 
preliminary report of the ten days’ discussion by delegates assembled from all 
the countries concerned except Japan and Russia has been published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations under the title War and Peace in the Pacific. This 
should be supplemented by the brief account, “The Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations,” contributed to the number for March 20 of The Bulletin 
of International News, published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
which is the British National Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

To the I.P.R. we are also indebted for a volume in its International 
Research Series, Postmortem on Malaya by Dr. Virginia Thompson. It is 
a scholarly historical study of the political and economic situation in Malaya 
as it developed in the last few decades, and an attempt to analyse the causes 
of Malaya’s fall. The foreword by Sir George Sansom is a necessary gloss. 
He pays tribute to the value of Miss Thompson’s study; but, detecting “a certain 
tendency to act as prosecutor rather than as judge,” he poses some searching 
queries and suggests qualifications of her attitude which have a bearing on 
wider problems than merely that of Malaya. Another important I.P.R. book 
is a detailed and scholarly political and economic study of Modern Burma by 
John L. Christian. 

Several new studies add to the growing list of authoritative works on the 
history and problems of the African continent, which can now less than ever 
be forgotten in relation to problems of Commonwealth and Empire. Two are 
additions to the Royal Empire Society’s series of “Imperial Studies.” Dr. 
Mabel V. Jackson’s European Powers and South-east Africa: A Study of Inter- 
national Relations on the South-east Coast of Africa, 1796-1856 is more than a 
contribution to the history of Portuguese East Africa and its neighbourhood ; 
it closely concerns matters affecting the history of what is now the Union of 
South Africa, and deals also with the interplay of power on the Indian Ocean, 
all of this in relation to European activities from the French Revolution to the 
days when Livingstone drew British attention strongly to East Africa and the 
importance of the Zambesi as an outlet from South Central Africa. Miss S. E. 
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Crowe writes on The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-5. While diplo- 
matically and politically the Conference was important, Dr. Crowe shows that 
its significance for the growth of international law dwindles on examination. 
The territorial settlements of the time which may have avoided serious conflict 
were Officially outside its programme. The aggrandizement of Leopold and 
the ambitions of the Great Powers outbalance the superficially philanthropic 
professions of the time. Behind the Conference lies the Anglo-German estrange- 
ment which Bismarck did much to produce by “a deliberate campaign of colonial 
propaganda against England,” which has ever since exaggerated the importance 
of the Anglo-German colonial quarrel of those years. Paradoxically, however, 
Britain emerged from the Conference having succeeded, with Germany’s help, 
in her aim of keeping French power out of the Congo basin and in securing 
recognition of the Conference for her own claims to the Lower Niger. 

Professor A. N. Cook of Temple University has done a thorough study of 
British Enterprise in Nigeria, concluding that it has been expensive to the 
British tax-payer if profitable to some private interests, and on the whole 
beneficial to the peoples of Nigeria through the suppression of the slave trade 
and the efforts of missionaries and officials of the Colonial Service to guide and 
shield the native peoples through the difficult transition from isolated barbarism 
to playing a part in the modern world of commerce and wide intercourse. The 
country being unattractive to white settlers, in fortunate contrast, for example, to 
Kenya, it proved possible to safeguard native rights to the soil and maintain a 
system of peasant proprietorship while building up a considerable trade in 
European-made goods. The evolution of the system of indirect rule is emphasized 
as “the most important contribution which can be credited to British policy in 
Nigeria,” for it trains the native toward self-government by giving him admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

Another important and, by the fortunes of war, timely study in the adjust- 
ment of a native people to the modern world is The Making of Modern New 
Guinea by Stephen Winsor Reed of Yale University. It is a sociological study 
of culture contact in the mandated territory of North-eastern New Guinea under 
German and Australian control, a region which by the last census contains some 
four thousand whites, less than half that number of Chinese, and half a million 
natives. Based on a field investigation, it gives a detailed picture of the complex 
native society and the changes resulting from contacts with the white world, 
through missionaries and officials, and labour on plantations, in mines, and in 
domestic service. A good deal of intelligent control has eased the transition. 
The author speaks well of the Australian administration, which was built 
largely on German beginnings, but there are still challenging problems, especially 
in education, and in the caste system based on race which has already evolved 
since the arrival of the whites and which he thinks will likely become stricter 
as time goes on. 

The British Colonial Empire, by W. E. Simnett, is an authentic and 
convenient manual of information for the general reader, giving a concise yet 
readable account of each colonial unit and also describing the central administra- 
tion of the colonies, colonial government, and the colonial services, with some 
discussion of other colonial systems and of the problems and aims of British 
colonial policy. Appended are an excellent folding map and an interesting 
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diagram illustrating usefully “British Colonial Empire Administration and 
Related Organizations.” It was doubtless difficult for the editor of The Crown 
Colonist, limited by the requirements of brevity and simplicity, to avoid occasion- 
ally a tone verging on complacency, notwithstanding that he frankly admits 
shortcomings in the existing scheme of things. He would broaden the basis of 
responsibility for colonial policy and administration of the British colonial 
Empire to include all the partner nations in the Commonwealth. He would 
like to see all colonial administrations responsible in the final analysis to an 
international authority, to speed the progress toward maturity of all backward 
peoples. 

A significant statement on these matters was issued in March by the British 
Labour Party: The Colonies: The Labour Party's Post-War Policy for the 
African and Pacific Colonies. In it the colonial question is considered both in 
relation to the well-being and development of the native peoples and in relation 
to international affairs, of which the former “must take precedence over and 
determine” the latter. Dissatisfaction arising from the strategical and economic 
advantages of colonial possessions cannot be permanently removed as a menace 
to peace by any re-distribution of colonial territories, but only by removing these 
advantages. This requires for its accomplishment “the establishment of a general 
international system from which the constant threat and fear of war have been 
eliminated” and a general convention by which all imperial powers should 
guarantee equal access to raw materials and equal opportunity in trade and 
commerce “to all the states of the world.” Positive functions are envisaged 
for a Colonial Commission of the International Authority and for the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in seeing that economic equality is maintained with 
due consideration for the interest of the native inhabitants of any area concerned. 
The colour bar is dealt with separately. Parliament should abolish it wherever 
it exists in the colonies and “should refuse to resign its responsibility for and 
control over any territory in Africa unless it is assured that the colour bar will 
not be introduced there in any form.” Economic planning, education in self- 
government, and land and labour policies are all discussed as phases of the 
responsibilities inherent in trusteeship. For some problems such as campaigns 
against the major diseases, it is urged that the British government should take 
a lead in securing an international fund for action on an international scale. 
A useful brief sketch of the present British colonial system is appended. 

An International Colonial Convention is the title of an appeal published 
in May by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, in which the 
position taken as to the relations between national colonial administrations and 
an international authority is essentially that expressed in the pamphlet just 
described. An International Colonial Conference is urged, to meet before the 
peace settlement is made and to work out an international convention for the 
regulation of colonial administration which should form part of the peace settle- 
ment. A draft convention is then set forth, with the suggestion that since “many, 
if not most, of the principles set out .. . have been part of British Colonial Policy 
for many years, Great Britain . . . should prepare the ground for the Conference 
and should invite other nations to take part in it.” 

The South African Institute of Race Relations, devoted to the study of “all 
problems arising out of race contacts in Southern Africa” has recently issued 
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several pamphlets contributing to better understanding of some of these problems, 
The Basis of Trusteeship in African Native Policy is an address by Field- 
Marshal Smuts given at Capetown in January, 1942. Old controversies over 
questions of racial equality versus superiority should, he says, be by-passed 
in favour of full acceptance of trusteeship as the ruling principle. The responsi- 
bility of the trustee to look after the interest of his ward is an ethical, and at 
bottom even a religious, question. Education, health and housing, nutrition, 
wages and living conditions, are all involved. Upon success in South Africa 
greatly depends the future of race relations in all of Africa, and in the world. 
He finds a happy augury in the good relations in the armies in North Africa 
between European South Africans and the Blacks from many parts of Africa. 
The Union’s Burden of Poverty by Senator Rheinallt Jones and Professor 
R. F. A. Hoernlé is a plea “for the deliberate integration of African urban 
workers into the economic structure of an industrialized South Africa, by making 
them and their families permanent urban residents and providing for them all 
the essentials of a civilized standard of life.” It does not deal with the gold 
mines, because they are a vanishing element in South African life and because 
the workers in them are largely drawn from territories outside the Union. 
Labour and the New Economic Policy by Eleanor Hawarden supports recent 
proposals of the Industrial and Agricultural Requirements Commission in favour 
of reducing the proportion of the population in farming by drawing many natives 
into urban industry and thus bettering the farmer’s lot and building up the 
home market, thereby improving the position of all low-income groups. It 
is admitted that the middle classes will need to accept higher taxation, and 
skilled labour abandon its restrictive practices and consent to see unskilled and 
semi-skilled wage levels brought nearer to its own, but it is argued that the 
promotion of an economy of plenty requires just these measures if South Africa 
is to move from its low-income position to a place comparable with more 
prosperous lands. 

Mr. Julius Lewin, lecturer in Native Law and Administration in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, paid a visit to the Copper Belt of Northern 
Rhodesia in 1940 at the request of the Southern Africa Committee on Industrial 
Relations. In The Colour Bar in the Copper Belt he points out that more than 
half the African labour in the mines is now “stabilized,” i.e. permanently resident 
there. Its position in relation to semi-skilled work, in which it is coming into 
competition with white labour, needs defining. A goodly proportion of the 
Europeans in the colony (of whom there were 14,000 at the census of 1931 as 
compared with 1,400,000 natives) are from South Africa. If British Africa 
is to be protected from the “disastrous consequences that will inevitably follow 
the Union’s policy of the colour bar in industry” four steps, he says, are 
needed in Northern Rhodesia: the establishment of a trade union for African 
miners, an official declaration of the conditions of European immigration, the 
appointment of a wage board, and increased political representation for Africans 
on the Legislative Council. 

Political Representation of Africans in the Union, which is also published 
by the South African Institute of Race Relations, is a symposium on the Repre- 
sentation of Natives Act of 1936 and its results, by a varied group including 
European senators and M.P.’s elected by the African constituency, African 
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leaders, some of whom are members of the Natives Representative Council, and 
a political correspondent of the daily press. The various papers make clear the 
nature of the system and its operation, and the criticisms which it arouses, in 
spite of which it has served in some ways to increase the political consciousness 
of elements in the African population. Before leaving South Africa mention 
should also be made of Plans for a Better World, a volume of speeches by 
Field-Marshal Smuts, mostly discussing South Africa’s future, delivered between 
May, 1917, and May, 1941. 

Concerning Australia there may first be noticed, as somewhat analogous to 
several of the last-mentioned studies, a brief work on Australian Native Policy 
by E. J. B. Foxcroft. The history of policy is sketched and the diverse factors 
in the decline of the aborigines analysed. The importance is urged of basing 
policy increasingly on the more scientific approach by which considerable 
improvement in the handling of the problem has been attained in recent years. 

Encyclopaedic in its detail is Brian Fitzpatrick’s The British Empire in 
Australia: An Economic History, 1834-1939. In tracing the many aspects of 
the growth of the Australasian economy (the author sometimes uses the longer 
word, as portions of his study include New Zealand) he finds a central thread 
in the history of capital investment, public and private, and the degree to which 
imperial investment has been related to the successive stages of development. 
Wool, gold, transportation, base metals and heavy industry, and modern diversi- 
fication of enterprise, also the history of labour relations, find detailed study. 
The net effect of state activity has been to relieve private capital of unprofitable 
burdens, perform for it essential services, for example through the state rail- 
ways, safeguard its enterprises by tariffs and other means, and leave it a large 
measure of freedom of enterprise. The significance of changing techniques, 
especially in wool raising, mining, and farming, in their bearing on labour 
supply, immigration and unemployment, and consequently on government policies 
for the promotion of new developments, are well brought out. The author is 
at his best when surveying the aspects of the Australian scene in successive 
periods and relating them to the general situation with regard to investment 
and markets, etc. He has less to contribute when following British home 
politics, though he is right in stressing their importance as a background of 
imperial policy and their intimate connection with the shiftings of economic 
and social needs and pressures in Britain. Moreover, although he is frankly 
a good deal of an economic determinist, he apparently has an uncontrollable 
instinct to scold the makers of imperial policy, by implication when not directly, 
for being moved so strongly and at times, as he asserts, moved only by motives 
of economic advantage and pressures of economic interest. 

Mr. Arnold Haskell’s The Australians is avowedly only an “historical 
sketch,” but it has a racy vividness and an aptness in selection of material of 
human interest and significance to be expected from the author of Waltzing 
Matilda. It is not of the general run of introductory manuals. The distinctive- 
ness of Australia’s history is well brought out, and the vigorous characteristics 
of Australian nationality made clear in broad and understanding strokes. The 
author pleads for his fellow-Englishmen’s better understanding of Australia 
and argues that among the members of the British Commonwealth loyalties 
need to be reciprocal. 
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New Zealand’s place today 1 British Dominion among the United Nations 
was expounded briefly yet comprehensively and with authority at last year’s 
annual study conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in an 
address, “New Zealand and the World,” by the Hon. Walter Nash, New Zealand 
Minister to the United States. The address is included in a report of the 
proceedings issued under the title Canada and the United Nations, by Eric 
Harrison, A. N. Reid, and Walter Nash. It is the best recent statement of 
the position of New Zealand, whose role in the war has not been admitted to 
that place in the news reports from the South-west Pacific which its significance 
will be recognized as deserving when the censorship is lifted. 

The volume just named belongs with a group of works which deal with 
Canada’s Commonwealth relationships as part of the wider picture of her external 
relations, and which therefore were discussed in the recent review article on 
“Canada and Foreign Affairs” by Professor Eric Harrison (C.H.R., XXIV, 
June, 1943, 172-88). The reader is referred to that article, much of which, 
while referring primarily to Canada’s relations outside the Commonwealth, has 
bearings on the relationships within that imperial partnership. Mention here as 
well, however, is required of Professor George Glazebrook’s indispensable 
volumes, Canadian External Relations: An Historical Study to 1914 (reviewed 
also separately in C.H.R., June, 1943, 197), and Canada at the Paris Peace 
Conference (see article by J. W. Dafoe in this issue, p. 233). The Sword of 
Lionheart, and Other Wartime Speeches is a contribution to Anglo-Canadian 
understanding by Canada’s High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, the 
Right Honourable Vincent Massey. 

Dealing with themes that lie close to the centre of any adequate perspective 
on Canada’s place in the Commonwealth are Professor Edgar W. MclInnis’s 
The Unguarded Frontier: A History of American-Canadian Relations (reviewed 
C.H.R., June, 1943, 198-9), and Dr. Gwendolen M. Carter’s pamphlet, Consider 
the Record: Canada and the League of Nations, both of which are authoritative 
as well as popular in presentation. 

Canada in World Affairs: Two Years of War, 1939-41 edited by Professor 
MacGregor Dawson (reviewed also on p. 308), is the second number of a 
biennial survey sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
For an account so nearly contemporaneous with the events that it records and 
discusses, concerning which so much is still unrevealed, this volume is compre- 
hensive, balanced, and thoughtful. There is a section on relations with Great 
Britain and brief mention is made of the expansion of “diplomatic relations” 
with other members of the Commonwealth, but we still await an account of the 
institutional channels and procedures used and developed for the promotion of 
intra-Commonwealth co-operation in the war, at all comparable in extent or 
detail with what has been told us officially concerning arrangements arrived at 
between Ottawa and Washington. Perhaps this is because intimate Common- 
wealth relationships are conducted within a traditional framework that does not 
require formal agreements for its adaptation to present needs such as were 
necessary between Canada and the United States. 

Ireland’s status, however peculiar it may be today, still is not so incon- 
sequential for Canada’s Commonwealth relationships as to be ignored. The 
history of Anglo-Irish relations is reviewed skilfully, if without entire sympathy 
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with Mr. de Valera, by Nicholas Mansergh in Britain and Ireland, the fourth of 
“Longmans Pamphlets on the British Commonwealth.” A second edition of 
The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status has given the author, Mr. 
K. C. Wheare, opportunity to record some modifications of view, chiefly in 
line with the broader interpretation which accepts the constitution of Eire of 
1937 as consistent with continued membership in the British Commonwealth. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER 
Queen’s University. 
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pansion, 1558-1625. By Louis B. Wricut. (Lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Walker-Ames Foundation at the University of Washington, 
April, 1942.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1943. 
Pp. x, 190. ($2.00) 

The Reign of King Pym. By J.H.HExtTER. (Harvard Historical Studies, no. 48.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. x, 245. ($2.75) 

SociAL history has long since emerged from the obscurity in which it was left by 

so many of the great writers of the nineteenth century. Whatever the short- 

comings of present day historians, most of them have at least freed themselves from 
what Carlyle described as a proneness to dwell exclusively in the senate-house, 
the battle-field, and the king’s ante-chamber, and to neglect those aspects of the 
life of the past which do not fall within these narrow circles. But most of what 
has hitherto been written on the social history of England is of a somewhat special- 
ized character. It is to be found in monographs dealing with particular periods 
or particular aspects of the subject, or in isolated chapters, usually relegated to the 
closing pages of books whose primary concern is with political and constitutional 
questions. Professor Trevelyan’s survey of English society during the past six 
centuries is a book of a different order. Its purpose is to sketch the outlines of 

English society over a long period of time, and to present the record of social 

development, not as a more or less important addendum to a political narrative, 

but as a distinctive branch of historical study. 

He defines social history as the required link between economic and political 
history, without which the one is barren and the other unintelligible. These three 
branches of history, economic, social, and political, are in truth interdependent, 
“for the social scene grows out of economic conditions to much the same extent 
that political events in their turn grow out of social conditions.”’ But beyond 
that he regards social history as possessing “‘its own positive value and peculiar 
concern.” Its function is “the reconstruction of the daily life of the past.”’ Its 
appeal, like that of all history, but to a greater extent than that of any other, is 
poetic; for it is an appeal directly to the reader’s imagination; and for that reason 
it has a value of its own, apart from any aid which it may render to an under- 
standing of political events. Whether social history divorced from politics has 
in fact any greater validity than political or constitutional history which takes no 
account of social conditions, may be open to question; but the theory is at least a 
salutary corrective to that of a former Cambridge professor, that history is simply 
past politics; and probably not many who read this book will regret the change. 
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In substance the book consists of a series of descriptive essays outlining the 
distinctive features of English society at different periods, from the age of Chaucer 
to the end of Queen Victoria’s reign. There are chapters on Scotland and Wales 
during the eighteenth century, but apart from these, the study is confined to Eng- 
land. It is naturally selective, and greater space is given to the interests and 
activities of the rural population than to those of any other group. But it ranges 
over a wide field, and there are few aspects of the rich and varied life of Englishmen 
during these six centuries that are not dealt with. Each section of the book— 
the age of Caxton, of Shakespeare, of Defoe, of Cobbett—is in fact a portrait of 
society in each of these periods, replete with a wealth of detail on all the varied 
activity of Englishmen, which had any bearing on the form and spirit of their 
society. Special attention is given to education, to the religious life of the nation, 
in church and in chapel, to English architecture, and to the games and sports in 
which all classes mingled more freely than in any other country in Europe. 

The emphasis throughout is on the continuity of social institutions, on the 
inner harmony and unity of English society, and on the spirit of individual enter- 
prise which is the compelling force in most of the social and economic activities 
here recorded. These features are most evident in the eighteenth century; and 
it is in the rural society of this period, the age of Defoe and of Dr. Johnson, that 
Professor Trevelyan lingers with deepest interest and affection. There he is in 
touch with the English countryside, which he knows as few men have known it, in 
its present and in its past condition. 

“Indoors and out,” he writes of the England of Dr. Johnson, “‘it was a lovely 
land. Man’s work still added more than it took away from the beauty of nature. 
Farm buildings and cottages of local style and material sank into the soft landscape 
and harmoniously diversified and adorned it. The fields, enclosed by hedges of 
hawthorn and bramble, set with tall elms, and the new plantations of oak and 
beech, were a fair exchange for the open fields, the heath and thickets of an earlier 
day.’’ This is but one of many passages which illustrate a constant theme of this 
book, the influence of environment on the mental and physical health of society. 
When Professor Trevelyan passes on to the Industrial Revolution and its results, a 
more critical note appears; and he has much to say about the drabness, the ugliness, 
and the cramping conditions of life which industrialism imposed on so many of 
his countrymen. Yet the significant point in all this is passed over very lightly. 
The pursuit of wealth by enclosing landlords was compatible with the preservation 
of the amenities of country life, at least for those who could remain in the country 
toenjoy them. The same pursuit by industrial capitalists led to squalour, ugliness, 
and the destruction of much that goes to make a healthy society. But the object 
was the same in both cases, and it was pursued by the one class as by the other, 
with almost the same disregard of true social values and of the interests of those 
classes of society who had no means of protection. 

The absence of any coherent policy for dealing with the social problems 
created by economic change at the end of the century is here attributed almost 
entirely to the long wars with France. The war was no doubt a decisive factor, 
but its importance can be exaggerated. In one striking passage Professor Trevel- 
yan indicates the contrast between the peace and harmony of the eighteenth 
century and the strife which preceded and followed it. ‘The gods mercifully gave 
mankind this little moment of peace between the religious fanaticisms of the past 
and the fanaticisms of class and race which were speedily to arise and dominate 
the time to come.”’ His readers will share his regret that the moment of peace 
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was so soon to pass. But it is not easy to avoid the conclusion that the responsi- 
bility for the conditions out of which the fanaticism of class was to arise rests in 
no small measure on the favoured few who were privileged to enjoy in a special 
way the benefits of that peace, and whose interests and activities form the substance 
of this book. 

To criticize it on the ground that it contains little serious discussion of social 
theory or social policy may be unwarranted. The object has been to portray 
society as it actually was; and it is unlikely that any more complete picture of the 
changing pattern of English life, as it passed by slow and devious ways from the 
feudalism of the fourteenth century to the industrialism and the nominal egali- 
tarianism of the nineteenth, could be compressed into six hundred pages. And as it 
stands, it isa picture of absorbing interest, rich with illuminating detail, and drawn 
as probably no other historian could draw it. But it is a limited view. The 
society which emerges is, in the main, the society of the big house on the hill. 
‘The world of existence forever blooming and fading in its thousand remote valleys” 
remains somewhat dim. Perhaps it must always remain dim. The sources needed 
to illumine it may not exist. But until we know more of the life and the thought 
of that not unimportant section of society which lived below the level of the manor 
house or the big farm, our knowledge of social history will be incomplete, and the 
value of such history, either for the purpose of imaginative dwelling in the past, or 
for the light which it can shed on the deeper causes of political and institutional 
change, will remain limited and uncertain. 

Professor Dietz’s An Economic History of England is a useful companion 
volume. It belongs to a more common type, the textbook written for the use of 
American college students. Its author is clearly not concerned with any theory 
which interprets history as poetry; and it will interest a much smaller circle of 
readers. The war prevented Professor Trevelyan from completing the chapters 
which he had planned on social history before the fourteenth century; and he chose 
to omit the twentieth century as being too near to allow of the proper perspective. 
Professor Dietz’s work has not been limited by these considerations. It extends 
over the whole course of English history, from the Roman occupation to the war- 
time economics of the present day. To have included so much in little more than 
six hundred pages is a triumph of selection and compression. 

The fullest and most interesting parts of the book are those dealing with the 
period from the advent of the Tudors to about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The section on medieval history is sketchy and frequently obscure. That on the 
most recent period too often lapses into a mere catalogue of economic facts. But 
on the period from the completion of national unity to the end of what is usually 
regarded as the Industrial Revolution, where the author is evidently more at home 
with his material, he has written a remarkably clear and comprehensive account 
of the diverse economic life of the English people, with a good many interesting 
observations on the political and social effects of the economic changes which he 
is tracing. He has a breadth of view not always found in writers of textbooks, 
and his extensive knowledge of other aspects of English history has greatly aided 
him in his interpretation of economic development. 

The chapters on public finance, a subject on which Professor Dietz has already 
written with authority, are among the best in the book. A good deal of space is 
given to a discussion of the effects of the price revolution in the sixteenth century, 
especially upon the position of the wage-earners. Taking the level of 1500 as the 
standard, it is estimated that real wages had declined in 1600 by about 40 per cent, 
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and in 1640 by almost 47 per cent, a fact which is not without some bearing on the 
contemporary political revolution. Scattered through these chapters are many 
interesting comments on the question of state regulation of the economic life of the 
country. The author is inclined to doubt the existence of any ‘“‘coherent economic 
or social policy”’ during the Tudor period. If such a policy existed, he points out, 
it was applied only sporadically and in a somewhat haphazard way. Something 
more nearly resembling a consistent policy in this matter did emerge during the 
seventeenth century, but it was never complete. 

“England had adopted certain mercantilist practices as part of her seventeenth- 
century policy. During the eighteenth century mercantilist ideas continued to 
be accepted, but there was no logical application of an integrated and consistently 
developed system of all phases of national economic life.” The interests of the 
land-owners and of those engaged in the woollen industry were always fostered 
with the greatest care; but what passed for ‘‘national policy”? was, in Professor 
Dietz’s opinion, often nothing more than the influence of interested groups—the 
promoters of the South Sea Company, the land speculators who looked for fortunes 
in the Ohio Valley, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the East India Company, and 
above all, in the eighteenth century, the West Indian sugar interests. It was 
under these influences that vast new territories were added to the Empire during 
the eighteenth century, and these extensions were, as the author states it, ‘“‘neither 
the result of purposeful planning, nor achieved in a fit of absence of mind.”’ The 
choice of Canada rather than of French sugar islands in the settlement of 1763 is 
cited as proof of the influence of one powerful pressure group. 

Of what remains, the most satisfactory chapters are those on the Industrial 
Revolution. There is probably little here that is entirely new, but the account is 
written with a clarity and conciseness which will make this section of the book 
invaluable to the average student of English history; and it is for such students 
that the book is written. There are no footnote references, but there is a very full 
index, and a list of well known secondary books follows each chapter. 

The output of popular books on English naval history continues. In Founded 
upon the Seas Mr. Oakeshott has written a clear and interesting summary of the 
exploits of English seamen during the struggle with Spain in the sixteenth century. 
The book was inspired by reflection on the work of the navy during the evacuation 
of British troops from Dunkirk, and it is intended as a tribute to the heroism and 
resourcefulness of Englishmen on the high seas, whether in the sixteenth century 
or the twentieth. It has been limited, as the author explains, by the impossibility 
of obtaining access to certain sources, notably to some Spanish accounts of a 
number of the episodes which he describes. But Hakluyt and other contemporary 
accounts of voyages were available; and with the aid of these, and of the well known 
secondary books on the period, he has compiled a useful and very readable narrative 
of the growth of sea power in this first period of its testing. 

The book opens with a review of the geographic knowledge available to the 
seamen of Europe at the beginning of the great age of discovery; and this theme 
recurs frequently in later chapters. These numerous voyages, whether in search 
of trade or of plunder, were carefully planned on the basis of the most accurate 
data which could be obtained; and some prominence is here given to the work of 
English scholars who were patiently accumulating the material required by the 
navigators. In the main, however, the book consists of a descriptive outline of 
the voyages themselves. There is a good chapter on the search for the northern 
passages to the Orient, with a moving account of Willoughby’s death at the end 
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of his heroic venture. Drake's plundering expeditions to the Spanish Indies are 
described in some detail, with the emphasis on his skill as a navigator, his resource- 
fulness in emergencies, and his unique qualities asa commander. The author tends 
to explain his acts in terms of patriotism, and of the aggressive form of religious 
zeal that was common to the age; but in one passage, which might be taken as a 
commentary on much that is written here, he concludes his description of the 
burning of a Spanish village and the dispersal of its inhabitants with the remark 
that “this was well enough to satisfy honour, but the purpose was to secure a good 
financial return for the investors in the expedition, and that meant plunder.” 

This is not a history of the war with Spain. On the larger causes of that 
struggle, the author says very little. But it is a useful and well written outline 
of what will always remain one of the most interesting and important aspects of 
that war. 

Professor Wright's study of Religion and Empire during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I is a more important book. To some extent, the services of the 
Anglican clergy in support of the movement of maritime and colonial expansion 
have been known. The work of the Hakluyts, of Samuel Purchas, of Dr. White, 
and of other Puritan clergy who took an active interest in the projected settlements 
in New England, has long been part of the history of imperial foundations. But 
these are only the few, whose names have been remembered. Beyond these was 
a host of others, some of them by no means obscure, who also aided in the great 
task of awakening popular interest in overseas expansion, and in this detailed study 
of the work of these men, Professor Wright has given us a very clear idea of the 
manner in which national sentiment was organized in support of the East India 
Company, the Virginia Company, and other ventures of the kind. 

Two points of some importance emerge from this study. The first is the 
manner in which the clergy of the established church were virtually mobilized in 
support of expansionist projects. They were, as the author observes, the nearest 
approach to a broadcasting system which the age knew; and the maximum use 
was made of their services. No definite conclusions are possible, but it would 
seem, from the evidence here assembled, that much the greater part of the expan- 
sionist literature of the period was written by members of the clergy. There were, 
of course, many important lay contributors. One of the best known, at a compara- 
tively early period, was the Catholic gentleman, Sir George Peckham. But the 
clergy were extremely active as propagandists of empire; and their efforts were not 
confined to the writing of pamphlets. The pulpit itself was pressed into service, 
frequently at the direct command of the Crown; for this was a matter which, in 
both reigns, was of the deepest interest to monarch and council. Dr. Wright cites 
an instance in 1620, when an order was issued through the archbishops, requiring 
the clergy everywhere to commend to the public Whitford’s Discourse on New- 
foundland, and commanding that a collection be taken up in every parish in the 
country to finance the publication. 

The second point of interest is that, on this matter, there was no difference 
between the supporters of the Elizabethan church settlement and their Puritan 
opponents. They might differ about the religion which ought to be established 
in England, but they were agreed upon the desirability, or perhaps even the duty, 
of extending English power and Protestant influence throughout the world, espe- 
cially those parts of the world which were dominated by Spain. Neither group 
yielded to the other in patriotic zeal; all were conscious—many moderns would say 
a little too conscious—of their position as servants of a Protestant Jehovah; and 
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an awareness of the material benefits of expansion was not confined to the holders 
of any particular body of theological opinions. It is not surprising to find the 
names of prominent Puritan clergy among those whose work is here analysed. 
What is more interesting is to find among the earnest advocates of empire such 
names as those of Nicholas Ferrer of Little Gidding, and John Donne, the great 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The clerical benediction on the first Empire was eclectic. 
Expansion, on its religious side, was not exclusively the product of Puritan zeal 
and energy. 

The clergy were, of course, well paid for their services. Church preferment, 
shares in commercial ventures which sometimes yielded phenomenal returns, 
chaplaincies and similar offices in the East India Company, in Virginia, or elsewhere 
—these were the most acceptable rewards; and occasionally a good deal of ingenuity 
was displayed in winning them. But it is not suggested that the services of the 
clergy were given solely in expectation of such rewards. Many of them had a 
genuine zeal for the missionary work which they believed such enterprises would 
facilitate. Most of them shared the common English hatred of Spain and of 
Roman Catholicism. Some were no doubt ordinary hacks, ready, for a price, to 
lend their clerical prestige, and often to confer a needed touch of respectability 
upon the enterprises which they publicized. But most of these men not only 
believed sincerely in what they advocated; they persuaded others to believe in it 
and to support it. That is a fact of great significance, and in his analysis of the 
work of these men, Dr. Wright has revealed one of the principal sources of the 
strength of English imperialism in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Hexter’s Reign of King Pym is a detailed and, in part, a carefully docu- 
mented study of the politics of the Long Parliament during the first phase of the 
Civil War. Its purpose is to demonstrate the basis of Pym’s power during the 
months when the military and financial ordinances which created the parliamentary 
war machine were being passed by an assembly, many of whose members were very 
reluctant to proceed to extreme measures. The author’s thesis is that the members 
of the two houses who remained at Westminster, and persisted in regarding 
themselves as the parliamentary representatives of a nation defending itself 
against the violence of a would-be absolutist king and an ignorant and malignant 
faction, were divided into three segments—an extreme war party, a peace party, 
ready to settle with the king on almost any terms, and an intermediate group of 
moderate, reasonable men, whose only object was the preservation of constitutional 
government and of the nation’s liberties. The simpler view, adopted by Gardiner 
and by most other writers, according to which the Long Parliament was divided 
into a war party and a peace party, is dismissed as untenable; for Pym clearly did 
not belong to the peace party, and, consistently with the author’s view of him as 
a moderate constitutionalist, it is impossible to place him in the war party. He 
was, in Mr. Hexter’s opinion, the leader of the “‘middle party,” and it was among 
this group that he found, or rather created the support required to pass his numer- 
ous ‘“‘defense’’ measures, culminating in the alliance with the Scots in September, 
1643. 

The thesis is tenable, although the distinction between these groups, even on 
the evidence here supplied, is so vague and uncertain as to deprive the term “party” 
of almost all meaning. The author is, of course, aware of that difficulty; and he 
emphasizes the lack of any party organization or discipline, the irregular and 
changing membership of the group which accepted Pym as its leader, and the 
constant shifting of individuals from one group to another, on particular issues 
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which came before the houses. But he is not always free from ambiguity in his 
own use of terms. In most of the essay the term ‘‘middle party” clearly means 
the central group in the two houses at Westminster. In some later passages, 
however, the same term is used to describe those who stood midway between the 
Royalists on the one side and the Levellers on the other. In another instance, the 
legislative reforms of 1641 are described as the work of the middle party, although 
it is probable that in 1643 more of the members who had supported those measures 
could have been found among the neutrals and the Royalists than among the one 
hundred and twenty-five members who signed the Solemn League and Covenant. 
The most useful and constructive part of this essay is that in which the author 
identifies the group which was constant in its support of Pym’s measures, and 
traces the intricate family and business relationships which united them. This 
is an admirable piece of historical reconstruction; and by his delineation of this 
“connection,” the forerunner of many such groups in later history, and by his 
analysis of Pym’s methods of securing approval for ‘this elaborate and novel 
programme,’ Mr. Hexter has done much to light up some dark passages in the 
history of the Long Parliament. 

But this relates only to methods. It does not, as the author assumes, explain 
the motives which inspired Pym and his followers. With equal propriety, all this 
evidence might be used to support the thesis that this group of wealthy Puritan 
land-owners and business men were exploiting the situation and making use of the 
fears and prejudices of the nation to establish themselves in power and to secure 
their own particular interests. That would, of course, be a one-sided view; but 
hardly more so than the assumptions upon which Mr. Hexter’s interpretation of 
the Puritan Revolution in general is based. 
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A History of the Canadian People. 1. New France. By MorpEN H. Lone. With 
illustrations and maps by C. W. JEFFERYS. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1942. Pp. xiv, 376. ($3.50) 

AFTER twenty years of hard work on details, Canadian historians are beginning to 

put their studies together into general histories. One or two of these have already 

appeared. Others are promised, and now comes Professor Long with the first 
instalment of what would appear to be an ambitious two or three volume work. 

As befits a people that is slowly and reluctantly realizing itself, we are entering a 

phase of historical synthesis. There are those who decry Canadian concentration 

on Canadian history and who seem to think that good historical work can be done 
in a social vacuum, that the historian is a man without relationship to his own sur- 
roundings, who can sit down in Timbuctoo and write a history of China or in China 
and write a history of Timbuctoo. This is pure naiveté, for it is inevitable that 
in any country there must primarily be insistence on the history of that country. 
Such concern does not arise from a concentrated nationalism but simply because 
the historian must of necessity find his most vital work in the community round 
about him, of which he is a part, which he understands and toward which he has 
an emotional relationship. Abstract historical studies come late in a community's 
evolution and they are rarely as significant as is national history. The best work 
is not usually written about societies other than the author’s own, nor by those 
who have left their own societies. The creative work has to be carried mainly by 
those who are rooted in the soil. This has increased the burden but it has forced 
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the growth, with the result that we can look back to a moderately brilliant genera- 
tion and, let us hope, forward toa still more satisfactory period—a period in which 
it may come to be the turn of artistic presentation to secure some of the attention 
hitherto almost monopolized by research. 

In this respect Mr. Long’s work would appear to be forward-looking. It is 
written in a quiet, dignified style that sometimes rises to a restrained eloquence: 
it is lucid in expression and systematic in arrangement. It takes note of the 
accumulated primary research. Anyone who attempts a volume on the French 
period is forced to emphasize arrangement and approach for it is now almost 
impossible to be very original in material, and the English-Canadian can hardly 
be possessed of the fire that sometimes animates French studies of the period. The 
most that can be asked is logic, clarity, and an awareness of new knowledge. All 
these Mr. Long’s volume possesses. It is, therefore, written from a catholic point 
of view and cannot be classified as history of this or that specialized type. Prece- 
ding accounts of the French régime have been made in the shadow of Parkman 
and have often been rather conventionally confined to missionary, fur-trader and 
the French-English wars. Mr. Long gets away to a considerable degree from 
the older tradition—though it is still discernible—and includes discussion of eco- 
nomic and social topics. In particular he remembers, what has been too often 
forgotten, that the abiding significance of the period lay not so much in the showy 
colours of the staple trades as in the slow founding of a new community. 

The volume is topical rather than chronological in arrangement. It begins 
with two good chapters on the physical and racial background, goes on with the 
relations of exploration and fur trade as they unfolded themselves period by period, 
then devotes other chapters to settlement, seigneurialism, the Church, and eco- 
nomic life. The book ends with a discussion of government and with a review of 
the great duel for North America. This method involves a certain amount of 
cross-reference and takes some elementary factual knowledge for granted, but it 
has the advantage of affording an incisive analysis of the old régime such as a 
chronological account would not possess. The bibliography—or rather, list of 
readings—is confined to the better-known secondary sources. There are no 
footnotes. 

There are some points of detail that should be properly noticed. One is, a 
certain amount of avoidable repetition. Another (p. 171), in the description of the 
destruction of Huronia, an omission seems to have been made that should be 
rectified in future editions. On page 338, the ‘“‘moves in the game of vast imperial 
rivalries’ preceding the Seven Years’ War might more correctly be described as 
extending from the Atlantic coast to the foothills of the Rockies than from the 
foothills to the forks of the Ohio. 

The book is equipped with seven maps and twenty-one illustrations, the work 
of the distinguished historical artist C. W. Jefferys. Of themselves they have all 
the skill and interest of Mr. Jefferys’s work, but one wonders whether imaginative 
reproductions, however good, are the fitting thing for a book such as this. Of 
course the book is interpretative rather than factual, as are the pictures: neither 
can be accused of romanticism. On the other hand the element of imagination 
in the pictures is necessarily large. The question of propriety remains an open one. 

In a wider way, the only issue the reviewer would be inclined to take with the 
author is that he does not get right to the root of the matter in his explanations for 
the more energetic growth of the English colonies, as compared with New France. 
All the points he makes are sound, but he does not suggest either the vast impor- 
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tance of mere extent of good soil in giving the English colonies their chance to 
grow, or the fundamental handicap in an exploitive economy under which people 
of Roman Catholic faith must labour. No instrument more effective in the subju- 
gation of the wilderness was ever invented, not even the canoe itself, than the 
acquisitive ethic of Puritanism. Of it Roman Catholics could never completely 
avail themselves. 

In summary, Mr. Long is to be congratulated on this book, which may go 
some distance in rescuing our history from its traditional dullness, and to be 
encouraged to go on and make a similar attack on the later periods. 


A. R. M. Lower 
United College, Winnipeg. 





Canada: The Foundations of its Future. By STEPHEN Leacock. Montreal: 

Privately printed by the House of Seagram. 1942. Pp. xxx, 268. 

It is a cause for reflection that instead of revealing depth of understanding of 
the basic forces that shape the destiny of nations, general histories of Canada 
have too often exhibited a superficiality and a failure to articulate into a unified 
whole the manifold facets of Canadian development, the social and cultural, as 
well as the economic, the political, and the military. Although some of the faults 
of Professor Leacock’s history are doubtless due to the literary vagaries of the 
author, others reflect the cultural immaturity of the Dominion which has so far 
precluded the creation of works comparable to Adams’s Epic of America or Tre- 
velyan’s History of England. Moreover, they have perforce been silent as to 
many aspects of the national life because specialists have yet to mine resources 
for historical work that lie about on every hand. 

In this volume, however, the author seems not to have made use of numerous 
special studies which now appear indispensable to the general historian; such, 
for example, as have made clear the real significance of the War of 1812 in terms 
of the ambitions of land-hungry frontiersmen and fur-traders, and which, if con- 
sulted, might have corrected the view that the war ensued exclusively from a 
clash over maritime rights. Similar incorporation of the revelations of recent 
research would have enhanced the value of the treatment of the Rebellions of 
1837 where the conflict of nationalities in Lower Canada is now seen to have been 
partly a secondary result of a more fundamental economic cleavage. There is 
a like failure to include reference to the role of Nova Scotia in the balance of forces 
set in motion by the American revolutionary war; and the account of Confederation 
lacks adequate consideration of the interests that determined the reaction of the 
provinces to the proposal for a general union. Elsewhere haste or caprice seems 
responsible for the omission of important events and individual achievements, 
such as the siege of Beauséjour from the story of the expulsion of the Acadians, 
and the dashing action of Wolfe and the methodical competence of Amherst 
from the account of the capture of Louisbourg, exclusive credit for which is given 
to the naval force under Boscawen. Dramatic possibilities which the author is 
elsewhere so quick to seize to advantage, are completely passed over in the account 
of the battle of the Plains of Abraham, and Canadian participation in the Great 
War is dismissed on the ground that “it is not the privilege of the present record 
to recount” it. Finally, although rightly insisting upon the necessity for viewing 
Canadian history against the Old World background, the author does not relate 
the division of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada to the previous partition 
of Nova Scotia, nor does he infer from these events the general purpose of British 
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colonial policy in the decades following the American war of independence. 

The critic will carp less at the infrequent minor errors, such as the statement 
that responsible government was put in practice later in Nova Scotia than in 
Canada, than he will at the tendency of the author to assert as a fact what is 
merely one of a number of rival theories. Thus, in seeking an explanation for 
the great stone monuments of Easter Island, no suggestion is made of the possi- 
bility of cultural degeneration throughout the Pacific, and the view that the island 
is a remnant of a sunken continent which was once the home of a high civilization 
is offered as the “‘only conclusion.”’ Likewise no anthropologist of repute would 
accept Professor Leacock’s assertion of Maya migration across the Atlantic as 
a “dead certainty,”’ and in advancing the fantastic claim of European descent 
for that people he leaves himself open to the charge of implying that only the 
“master races” of Europe were capable of originating such a civilization as once 
flourished in Yucatan. 

Indeed the present reviewer is impelled to take issue with the thesis that the 
continent was “‘empty”’ before the coming of Europeans, or that the Indians were 
“too few to count.” Apparent disregard of the human rights of the Indians, 
and lack of appreciation of the integral part they played in the early development 
of our institutions, is shown by the remark that their use of the resources of the 
continent was “‘scarcely more than that by crows and wolves.”" They are in- 
variably written off as either ‘‘treacherous” or “resentful,” although comparable 
behaviour on the part of white men is condoned or unmentioned. In particular, 
the treatment of the Iroquois owes nothing to Professor George T. Hunt’s compe- 
tent study, The Wars of the Iroquois (Madison, Wis., 1940, reviewed C.H.R., XXI, 
211), in which it appears that “their fierce rage for the conquest of their fellow 
savages’’ was due to causes which have operated too frequently in European 
history rather than to an inherited blood-lust. Imported European diseases have 
been more devastating than the Indian’s alleged ‘‘self-destruction.”” Moreover, 
they could teach Europeans of the period of the Thirty Years’ War few lessons in 
ferocity. An unsound view of the role of the racial factor in history seems to 
underlie a number of statements throughout the work. 

Although the author is concerned largely with “‘foundations,’’ he devotes 
some attention, as the title suggests, to the place he expects Canada to occupy 
in the post-war world and to the international organization he hopes will follow 
the present conflict. Scouting the idea that Canada cannot support millions of 
new inhabitants, to be secured through natural increase and immigration largely 
from the British Isles, he sees this country as the future ‘‘Siberia’’ of the Empire, 
nursing in its northern bosom the ‘“‘arsenal of democracy” secure from attack 
by the largest bomber. A revived League on the old model would mean ‘‘winning 
the war and then handing over our lives and fortunes to a round-table vote with 
a bunch of crooks among the voters.’’ Instead he proposes a version of “‘peace 
by power,” or, at any rate, for the discernible future. 

Professor Leacock has written his book with zest and often with a keen eye 
to the dramatic and colourful potentialities of his subject. It is impossible not 
to catch something of the infectious pleasure of the author as he transmutes the 
beauty of the Canadian landscape into the poetry of many of his pages. Almost 
at the outset the reader is made to feel in Canada’s mighty rivers, coasts, and 
forests, the ‘‘sense of history still to come.’ Nor will many fail to be delighted 
by those deftly drawn pictures that sometimes reveal in a few words more than 
can be achieved in pages of belaboured dissertation, as when we read of Toronto 
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whose ‘‘wooden slum was herded into the centre and, like poverty itself, forgotten. 
... The new railways sliced off, as everywhere in Ontario, the shore line, vilified 
with ash-heaps and refuse. All over Canada between the vanishing beauty of 
nature and the later beauty of civic adornment, there extended this belt of tin 
cans and litter.... The tone of society was English at the top but the barber 
shops spoke American.’”’ By contrast Winnipeg was a boom town where life 
took on an intensity not known elsewhere. ‘‘It is all here and now, like the world 
into which each infantis born. In the light of such a rebirth people see one another 
better.’’ Everybody becomes ‘‘a hell of a good fellow.’’ And why not? asks 
the author. ‘It is a half-caught vision of what life might be all the time.”’ Per- 
sons, as well as situations and places, are formulated into neat satiric phrases. 
Whatever experts may say as to the justness of the characterizations, it is arresting 
to read that ‘‘for government Simcoe wanted British government and he wanted 
it all; its established church, its hereditary titles, its form, its feathers, its venerable 
humbugs; and nothing newer than Queen Anne.’’ Edward Blake, we read, was 
“about as genial as a Latin grammar’’; and Laurier was ‘“‘a French-Canadian 
who had somehow turned into a British institution; a moderate protectionist who 
yet received the Cobden medal” and “an ardent imperialist except as to who 
should pay the bill... .’’ The book abounds in the choicest of epigrams which 
are easier to discover than evidence of any central thesis, unless it be found in a 
theory of progress, involving unbounded faith in the future, carried forward 
unimpaired from the ‘‘century of hope,” into the shrunken and violent world of 
the twentieth. 





















A. G. BAILEY 
The University of New Brunswick. 





Canada in World Affairs: Two Years of War, 1939-41. Edited by R. Mac- 
GREGOR Dawson. (‘‘Canada in World Affairs,” no. 2; published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 342. ($3.00) 

PROFESSOR Dawson and the Research Committee of the Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs are to be congratulated on the production of this second 

volume of the series ‘‘Canada in World Affairs.’”’ These periodic surveys cannot, 

of course, be history in its proper sense of significant interpretation, but they may 
afford a manageable and comprehensive record and an illuminating commentary. 

In these respects Two Years of War is a marked success. The record of political, 

economic, and diplomatic development is clear, the comment is informed, fair, 

and often trenchant. 

Without stricture on its predecessor, Canada in World Affairs: The Pre-war 
Years (reviewed C.H.R., XXII, 175), it must be said that the method adopted in 
the production of this volume is a decided improvement over that of publishing 
separate monographs which was employed in The Pre-war Years. Professor Daw- 
son has acted as editor, with the assistance of memoranda from other scholars and 
publicists, but with complete discretion as to the use of these and with full responsi- 
bility for the final study. This reviewer would favour an even firmer impress of 
the editor’s personality in succeeding volumes, although that is admittedly difficult 
to achieve by reason of the wide diversity of subjects, and the intractability of 
much of the material. 

The theme of the volume, to quote Professor A. Brady’s foreword, is “the 
assessment of the circumstances which made Canada a leading belligerent against 
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the Axis and which affected the mobilization of its resources for the struggle.”’ 
The text is divided into three parts, ‘‘The Political Scene,’ ‘““The War Effort,”’ 
and “External Relations.’’ This arrangement involves considerable repetition in 
narrative, but undoubtedly each part has its own validity, and needless repetition 
has been avoided by competent editing. 

‘The Political Scene”’ is the least satisfactory of the three parts, though rather 
because of the subject than the treatment. Mr. Dawson properly begins by 
emphasizing that Canada entered the war of its own volition and act as a united 
nation. Through the enervating period of ‘“‘phony war” and the crisis of 1940— 
“The war of limited liability had become a war of unlimited endeavour” (p. 31)—the 
Quebec and federal elections, that unity was maintained and even strengthened. 
None the less later events than those recorded were to reveal that severer tests 
awaited Canadian unity, and that it was a formal unity, not a fusion of sentiment 
and purpose. To quarrel with that fact would, of course, be to quarrel with the 
conditions of Canada’s existence, and Mr. Dawson is not to be criticized for not 
making an epic tale of what is a record of compromise and painful forbearance. 
The reasons for this sense of frustration arising from the reading of an excellent 
narration of considerable achievement require analysis. They are, briefly and 
tentatively, the necessity in a war for national survival of compromise leading 
too often, as in the case of selective service, to half-measures; the impossibility of 
achieving a national government and the consequent sense of a national effort 
obscured by partisan dissension; the weakness of the parliamentary opposition, 
and the devolving of the function of criticism on certain provincial administrations, 
a function performed with rash irresponsibility; the failure, on the whole, of the 
government to give inspiring leadership, a failure redeemed in part by Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt; finally, the perception in the review of these years of the roots 
of later difficulties, such as the mishandling of the problem of the best use of man- 
power. Mr. Dawson might perhaps have pointed his criticisms more, but no doubt 
his responsibilities ended when he had equipped his readers to do so. 

One further comment in general may be ventured. One notes with pleasure 
the name of Dr. Elizabeth Armstrong among those of assisting scholars, but also 
the absence of any French-Canadian name. This is not to imply that French 
Canada has been unfairly dealt with, so far as an Anglo-Canadian may judge, 
or that the editor and research committee have been remiss in seeking all available 
help, but simply to deplore another indication of the lack of co-operation between 
French- and English-speaking Canadians in the academic discussion of public 
affairs. Surely our French-Canadian compatriots are missing a considerable 
opportunity. 

In analysing the war effort, Part 11 reaches a high level of excellence. The 
difficulties and variations of military policy under the shock of defeat in 1940 and 
contrary pressures of public opinion are well described. The explosive issue of 
conscription is not burked, and the following comment is an adequate preparation 
for the stormy history of the plebiscite of 1942. ‘‘But whatever the excuse or 
the justification, the awkward fact of unequal participation by French Canada re- 
mained, and it cast a lengthening shadow over the Dominion’s war effort. The 
remainder of Canada had up to this time been fairly tolerant of their Laodicean 
compatriots; but as the second year of war drew to an end there were many signs 
that this tolerance was fast breaking down and was being replaced by an exaspera- 
tion and demand for'action that gave promise of increasing friction in the future”’ 
(pp. 112-13). The expansion of Canadian war industry after Dunkirk is skilfully 
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recounted, and the criticism passed on the questionable use of ‘‘dollar-a-year"’ 
men, and the dubious value of the government corporation is merited and well- 
balanced. Particularly satisfactory is the account of the indifferent handling of 
labour relations by the government. It raises the question of the extent to which 
the later intransigence of certain unions was provoked by a labour policy which, 
though undoubtedly well intentioned, was in application unsympathetic and 
unimaginative. 

Part 11, devoted to external relations, suffers, like Part 1, from suspended 
climax. As the latter necessarily lacked the story of the plebiscite, so the former 
ends before Pearl Harbor. In Part 11, however, are contained the most arresting 
judgments in the book. The conclusion that Mr. King’s policy in the pre-war 
years of ‘“‘no commitments,” and “Parliament will decide” involved in fact commit- 
ments for which the country was inadequately prepared, and left Parliament little 
option, is sound and will be generally endorsed. The future of Canadian foreign 
policy may be said to be in that conclusion, for if ‘‘no commitments’”’ involve the 
country in uncalculated and unweighed commitments—and our relations with the 
United States imply this as surely as our association with the Commonwealth— 
then it is plainly the part of wisdom to decide what commitments we should under- 
take and how we may meet them. The same reasoning applies to Mr. King's 
opposition to some such Commonwealth organ as the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917. Here, as in the general field of foreign policy, avoidance of commitments 
means loss of control and loss of standing. Canadian autonomy is indeed to be 
guarded, but it is also to be used. 

Not less disturbing was the treatment accorded Canadian interests in the 
matter of the defence of Newfoundland by the United Kingdom and the United 
States. In this instance the Department of External Affairs was not hampered by 
an outmoded policy, but, apparently, Canada was simply ignored. That Mr. King 
succeeded in asserting Canada’s proper place in Newfoundland is gratifying, but 
the lesson on the importance of Canada in Anglo-American relationships is 
illuminating and memorable. The episode leaves one wondering whether Canadian 
diplomacy might not be more fruitful if it were less circuitous and deferential, and 
more blunt and self-reliant. 

Canadian-American relations during the first two years of war furnish a 
remarkable record of military and economic integration and of parallel action 
in diplomacy. The growing threat to continental security produced, in the 
Permanent Joint Defence Board, the Hyde Park and other committees, a conti- 
nental military alliance, and to a great degree a continental economy. Quite 
obviously, however, the harmony and intimacy of these relations with the United 
States as a sympathetic neutral and now as an ally raise weighty, though not 
necessarily disturbing, questions as to the autonomy of Canadian policy in the 
future. 

The history of relations with other countries is brief, and except for the 
maintenance of relations with Vichy, of minor importance during 1939-41. Mr. 
Dawson’s discussion of the obscure story of the government's attitude to the 
Vichy régime is impartial. Quite clearly, until France is liberated and we learn 
to what artifices and pretences that proud nation was forced to resort in defeat, 
and until a new constitution reveals where its political affections lie, the account 
of relations with Vichy in Canada or elsewhere cannot be fully set down. 

The history of these years is a record of achievement without distinction, of 
competence falling short of brilliance, reflecting perhaps the undramatic and 
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monotonous Canadian temperament, as well as the compromises necessary for 
united action, and the absence of military action by Canadian forces. Two Years 
of War is rather better than its subject. The technical tasks of editing and printing 
have been admirably performed. The supporting documents, though few, are 
sufficient for the purposes of the survey; the index is good. 


The University of Manitoba. W. L. Morton 


British Columbia and the United States: The North Pacific Slope from Fur Trade 
to Aviation. By F. W. Howay, W. N. SaGe, and H. F. Ancus. (Relations 
of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared under the 
direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History, J. T. Shotwell, Director.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 408. ($3.50) 


THE parochial implications in the first part of the title of this book unfortunately 
create a certain bias which the contents do not remove. The reader of this review 
should be warned at the beginning of this bias on the part of the reviewer since he 
cannot plead that he has overcome it. A casual knowledge of exegesis suggests 
that manuscripts were prepared at an early date by Judge Howay and Professor 
Sage and that these manuscripts were eventually placed in Professor Angus’s 
hands for publication. The absence of reference to studies appearing over the 
last few years and the recognized scholarly work of the two authors support this 
conclusion. Professor Shotwell in his preface tells us that the first seven chapters 
(pp. 1-177), dealing with the period prior to Confederation, were written by Judge 
Howay, as would be evident even to an amateur in exegesis; that chapters vIII, 
x, XI, and xiv dealing with Confederation, railway construction, mining in British 
Columbia and the Yukon were written by Professor Sage; and that chapters 1x, 
xl, and Xv on the San Juan boundary dispute, the fur seal controversy, and the 
Alaska boundary dispute have a joint authorship. Chapters x11 and xvi on lumber 
and fish and the age of the good neighbours are attributed to Professor Angus. 
One would have preferred that Professor Sage’s work should have appeared as a 
whole and that the boundary disputes should be considered as a separate section 
but this preference is almost certainly a result of bias. 

Asa result of this arrangement Judge Howay’s contribution stands out clearly. 
It is important that the results of his long years of intensive scholarship should be 
made available in convenient form and this alone would warrant the preparation 
and publication of such a volume. I suspect Judge Howay and indeed Professor 
Sage (although Professor Sage retreats at one point), to have strong pro-British, 
pro-British Columbia, pro-Hudson’s Bay and anti-Methodist views and I am 
certain this detracts from their work. Otherwise, Judge Howay could not have 
said that there was no bloodshed in the rivalries between British companies engaged 
in the fur trade (p. 39). Indeed he mentions the massacre of Seven Oaks, and he 
might have stated that many amalgamations were preceded by bloodshed—Waden 
in 1782 before the North West Company of 1783, Ross before the amalgamation 
of 1787, King before the amalgamation of 1804. The contrast between law and 
order in British territory and something less in the United States needs careful 
elaboration if we are to understand the annihilation of the Beothicks in Newfound- 
land and of the natives of Tasmania and elsewhere. But it is not a pleasant or an 
easy task to compare the humanity of countries of the same race. And it would be 
unfair to suggest that the task is attempted in this volume. I am not sure that 
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I follow Judge Howay in his comments on the boundaries of jointly occupied terri- 
tory but I would respect his judgment. Ogden may not have trespassed on 
American territory in 1825 but I am not wholly convinced (pp. 50-2). I may say 
here that lack of an index is exasperating when one attempts to follow up difficult 
points. We must be grateful for Judge Howay’s work. 

Professor Sage’s chapters appear under less favourable arrangement. Fol- 
lowing directly on those by Judge Howay, his first chapter has appreciable dupli- 
cation of Judge Howay’s last chapter. The splice has not been neat. On Con- 
federation Professor Sage covers ground which he has made familiar to us before, 
and on railways ground that others have covered. The chapters on mining 
present for the first time an extended account of development along the Pacific 
Coast but they are greatly weakened by a neglect of technica! details. The lay 
reader will be confused with the absence of any sharp division between placer 
mining and lode mining. One has the impression, for example, that Juneau 
(p. 332), marked the beginning of placer mining in the Yukon whereas it was 
entirely a lode mine. The account of the use of the two passes, the Chilcoot and 
the White Pass, is also misleading (p. 368). It was the White Pass rather than the 
Chilcoot Pass which was responsible for the enormous loss of horses (p. 338). A 
further point—surely twenty million dollars from Williams Creek is an exaggera- 
tion (p. 330). 

We should have been grateful for a similar extended account of the lumbering 
and fishing industries. The section on lumber largely covers old ground and the 
section on fishing is weak because of the neglect of later material. The chapters 
on the boundary disputes are weak because they are detached from the other 
chapters, but they have been justifiably kept short because of the enormous 
literature on the subject. They illustrate, however, a weakness of the volume and 
indeed of Canadian scholarship. The limitations of Canadian scholarship have 
fortunately been brought out in the whole series of which this is a volume. The 
series in the main has wisely kept within those limitations and has not attempted 
to cover ground which has not been thoroughly worked over. Professor Howay 
and Professor Sage have in the main presented us with studies advancing their 
earlier work. It is for that reason that the parochial title becomes so apt. The 
volume does not link up British Columbia in any broad interpretative way with 
Canada, and yet it might have been made a focal point for an effective summary 
of the series. From this arise the dangers and the advantages of regionalism and 
for that matter of nationalism. Canadian nationalism, which has had an unfortu- 
nate effect on Canadian historical writing, reaches its logical conclusion in regional- 
ism. Professor Angus in editing the volume has not faced the basic problem. 
We should like to know the relations of the treaty disputes to the background— 
of the Oregon boundary to the free trade movement in Great Britain, of the fur seal 
arbitration to the abrogation of the Washington Treaty in 1885. His last chapter 
pulls together various loose threads, but it reads to some extent like a footnote to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. And 
there is a final revealing comment to the effect that General Currie was a citizen 
of British Columbia (p. 386). 


Haroitp A, INNIS 
The University of Toronto. 
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Indian Villages of the Illinois Country. Compiled by Sara JONES TUCKER. 
(Vol. II, Scientific Papers, Illinois State Museum.) Springfield, Ill.: Illinois 
State Museum. 1942. Pp. xvi; 18; 54 plates. ($3.00) 

Miss TUCKER’s compilation is the result of the Ethno-Historic Programme in- 

augurated by the Department of Ethnology of the University of Chicago in 1938 

with the object of collecting documentary material relating to the aborigines of 

the Illinois region and their earliest contacts with the whites. Archives, libraries, 
museums, and private collections have been searched in an effort to substitute 
reliable information for tradition. The micro-film and the photostat have made 
the accumulation of this material relatively easy. Part 1 of Indian Villages of 
the Illinois Country presents the cartographical sources; Part 11, which is in prepara- 
tion, will consist of letters, journals, reports, pictures, and other source material, 
and will be awaited with interest. Meantime the fifty-four maps which have been 
reproduced in Part 1 cover the French, the British, and the American periods 
from 1671 to 1835; and, since most of the early French maps are continental in 
scope, the collection is of more than local interest. The exploration of the IIlinois 
country between the Ohio and the Mississippi was preceded by the exploration 
of the Great Lakes and followed by the exploration and development of the 

Mississippi Valley. Geographically and historically the State of Illinois lies 

midway between Quebec and New Orleans and the route to the Mississippi lay 

across the province of Ontario. 

Miss Tucker has provided an instructive bibliography and brief notes to each 
of the maps which embody the results of recent research. The intention of the 
scientific papers of the Illinois State Museum is popular as well as scientific. The 
notes on the maps of the French period have been read critically by Father Jean 
Delanglez, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, and reflect the results of his investi- 
gations. The later American material has been read by Dr. W. L. G. Joerg, 
Chief of the Division of Maps and Charts at the National Archives, Washington, 
ac 

The question of where to begin in a series of this kind is difficult. Miss 
Tucker begins with the Jesuit map of Lake Superior (1670-1); but the logical 
beginning would seem to be Sanson’s map of 1656, followed by Du Creux’s map 
of 1660, one or other of the Galinée maps of 1670, and then the unsigned and 
undated map of the lake region which Father Delanglez has ascribed to the Abbé 
Bernou. In this way the historic approach to the Illinois country and the Mis- 
sissippi by way of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes would be impressed upon 
the student. 

Joliet’s larger map (SHB, B, 4044-37) might also have been included, not 
indeed because this map establishes La Salle’s claim to the discovery and explora- 
tion of the Ohio (the southern boundary of the state of Illinois), but because this 
map and Bernou’s map of the Great Lakes serve to keep alive the claim made 
by the friends of the great explorer. 

There is an excellent reproduction of Franquelin’s famous 1688 map (Plates 
IIA, IIB); but here as in other reproductions of this map the region north of Lake 
Ontario is hopelessly dim. Plate XXXIII, ‘A Sketch of the Mississippi from 
the Town of St. Louis to its Source in Upper Red Cedar Lake,” is drawn from 
the Notes of Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, the first to explore this territory after 
the Louisiana Purchase. General Pike lost his life at the capture of Fort York 
(Toronto) in the War of 1812. 
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Miss Tucker has collected her maps from many sources; a third of the early 
French maps are from photostats in the Karpinski collection; St. Mary's College, 
Montreal, and the Séminaire de Québec, have also made contributions. Added 
to the notes and bibliography, the satisfactory character of the reproductions 
makes this atlas an excellent introduction to the cartography of the lakes and 
the Mississippi. 

Percy J. RoBinson 
Aurora, Ont. 


The River St. John: Its Physical Features, Legends, and History from 1604 to 1784. 

By WILLIAM O. RayMonb. New edition, edited with an introduction by 

J. C. WeBsTER. Sackville, N.B.: The Tribune Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 280, 

vi. ($3.00) 

RAYMOND’S River St. John, which has attained something of the status of a “classic” 
in the field of New Brunswick history, grew originally out of a series of newspaper 
articles published by the author in connection with the tercentenary celebration 
of the discovery of the river by Champlain in 1604. Enlarged and rewritten ina 
more readable and consecutive form, the editions of 1909 and 1910 have long since 
been out of print. This has been regrettable, not only because of its literary and 
historical merits, but also because of the needs of New Brunswick teachers for 
reliable and accessible material to aid in the teaching of provincial history which 
forms a part of the curriculum of the lower grades. This demand, together with 
that of the general reading public, will be met in great part by the new usefully 
illustrated edition. Many will therefore feel deeply indebted to Dr. Webster for 
undertaking the laudable task of re-editing this much-needed work, and to the 
Tribune Press for publishing it. 

It is very fitting that Dr. Webster should have included in his introduction a 
brief sketch of the author’s life. Raymond received his education at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick in the same era as a number of others who contributed 
much to the political and cultural life of the new Dominion; and although it might 
seem presumptuous to speak of a ‘‘flowering”’ of provincial culture in any way 
comparable with that of New England, yet there is evidence of an intellectual 
ferment differing in quality and intensity from that of any other period in the 
history of the province. In this movement, which included the activities of his- 
torical societies and the production of periodicals and monographs of an historical 
nature, Raymond played a conspicuous and worthy part, contributing many 
studies of which his River St. John is the most noteworthy. 

Although at least two geographical studies of the river have been published, 
this is the only work devoted exclusively to the first century and three quarters of 
European activity upon its banks. Beginning with some reference to the physical 
features, and to the Indian inhabitants, the author records the story from the 
arrival of Champlain to the conclusion of the Loyalist migration. Between these 
events the narrative reveals a wealth of romantic incident, such as the career of 
LaTour and his heroic lady, the Dutch conquest, and the captivity of John Gyles 
among the Indians. In view of its geographic location to the north-east of an 
expanding New England it is not surprising that, by contrast with the more 
sheltered St. Lawrence, the attempt to establish the seigneurial system in the 
valley of the St. John proved abortive. During the early decades of the eighteenth 
century French settlement disappeared almost altogether, and it was not until the 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War that the St. John was again occupied by any 
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appreciable number of inhabitants, when Yankee farmers and traders came to 
mingle with the few Acadians who had survived the rigours of colonial warfare. 
The amenities of civilization came only as a delayed result of Loyalist settlement 
in a period beyond the scope of this book. 

The competence of Raymond’s scholarship is evident from the fact that, 
although his book was written nearly forty years ago, Dr. Webster has found few 
errors requiring correction. One such error, however, occurs in connection with 
the Dutch occupation of Acadia, which the editor’s own researches have shown to 
have been more official than the author had supposed. None the less ‘‘all those 
who are privileged to read the account of his career’’ will recognize the worth of 
his “‘long-continued efforts to make known the early history of the province and 
his devotion to the spiritual and intellectual interests of the people....” It 
remains for some future historian to carry forward the story of this historic river 
valley from 1784, where the author left it. 


A. G. BAILEY 
The University of New Brunswick. 


Immigration to and Emigration from Nova Scotia, 1815-38. By J. S. MARTELL, 
under the direction of D. C. HARVEY, archivist. (Public Archives of Nova 


Scotia, publication no. 6.) Halifax: The Public Archives. 1942. Pp. 112. 
($1.00) 


Tuis small volume, based on careful examination of the available material, is a 
worthy contribution to the growing literature on immigration. In the preface, 
Dr. D. C. Harvey states the purpose of the study to be the assembling “‘in one 
small volume all information that could be found in the Archives about the number 
of immigrants to Nova Scotia in the period between the War of 1812 and the census 
of 1838,’”’ and the correcting of certain vague and misleading statements in circu- 
lation about these years of assisted and unassisted migrations. The author has 
fulfilled these expectations, and at the same time, placed a reliable guide in the 
hands of students of immigration. 

The volume falls into three brief chapters which cover familiar ground, but 
in a critical manner, and a lengthy and valuable appendix which gives an approxi- 
mate idea of the numbers arriving annually within the period, indicating the 
country of origin, in so far as the port of embarkation can be a criterion of the racial 
origin of the emigrants. The ports of disembarkation are cited, wherever possible, 
but official records were not always kept; in some instances there were no news- 
papers to record the arrival of emigrant ships; customs’ officials are known to 
have ‘“‘cooked”’ their reports to cover their own neglect of duty; even ‘‘the authori- 
ties of the time did not know the extent of immigration” (p. 8), and “‘there is no 
knowing even roughly the numbers who landed at the outposts” (p. 10). 

That the immigration to Nova Scotia was composed of the unassisted class 
need not surprise anyone familiar with the literature of the period. The extra 
expense necessary to reach Upper Canada would seem to indicate an enforced 
preference for Nova Scotia on the part of large numbers of the unassisted class. 
At the same time the imperial government was experimenting with military 
settlements in Upper and Lower Canada. Disbanded soldiers, hungry weavers 
from Scotland, and destitute peasants from Ireland were assisted, in small bands, 
to the colonies and to new miseries on the St. Francis, the Rideau, and Peter- 
borough. If the choice of location was deliberate, Nova Scotia may have received 
a more independent, thrifty, and rugged type of immigrant, which may account 
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for the preponderant number of professional men exported by the fair province by 
the sea. 

The attitude and policy of Nova Scotia to the problem of immigration reflects 
faithfully the attitude and policy of the other provinces to the average immigrant 
during these years. Decent, thrifty, hard-working settlers provided the necessary 
labour to push back the curtain of the forest primeval and hasten economic develop- 
ment, and were always welcomed on that account, if on no other; but no province 
anticipated with any degree of pleasure the arrival of crowds of sick, thriftless, and 
starving people from the crowded centres of the Old World, utterly untrained to 
cope with pioneering conditions, left to fend for themselves as best they could, a 
burden to others with little to spare. The colonists could not prevent their arrival; 
they could only protest, and in the name of common humanity, share with the 
newcomers their meagre store. But such a form of charity had its limits, and to 
prevent the recurrence of the painful and avoidable conditions that called for it, 
various steps were taken or contemplated, none of them satisfactory, since the 
colonies were too poor to develop a consistent policy of their own and there was no 
united Canada to plan for them, and the imperial government never took emigration 
seriously enough to frame and carry through a policy of systematic colonization. 
In view of the adverse effects of such indifference to the welfare of prospective 
settlers, it is not surprising to find that so many of them preferred the more pro- 
gressive United States to Canada. 

To the reviewer, the most important section of the book is the appendix of 
78 pages. To some this may appear a mere catalogue of ships bearing unwelcome 
guests to the shores of the New World; to others, these guests were the future 
builders of a greater Canada. They laid the foundations on which we are building. 
I commend this book to students of Canadian history. 


NoRMAN MACDONALD 
McMaster University. 


San Juan Archipelago: Study of the Joint Occupation of San Juan Island. By 

HuNTER MILLER. Bellows Falls, Vermont: Wyndham Press. 1943. Pp. 203. 
THis monograph is intended, we are told, to be incorporated into the forthcoming 
volume vull of Dr. Miller’s monumental work, Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America (Washington, 1931-42). The San Juan dispute 
was an aftermath of the Oregon Treaty which in 1846 partitioned Old Oregon 
between the United States and Great Britain. The boundary so settled followed 
the line of division suggested by (amongst others) the Honourable William Sturgis 
of Boston, in January, 1845, but, unfortunately, the treaty did not follow his 
wording: his language after carrying the dividing line along the forty-ninth parallel 
to the centre of the Strait of Georgia, had proceeded, ‘“‘Thence by the northernmost 
navigable passage (not north of forty-nine degrees) to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
and down the middle of these straits to the Pacific Ocean.’ But the treaty had 
substituted for the above quotation, the words, ‘‘Thence southerly through the 
middle of the said channel and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific Ocean.” The 
San Juan Islands lay “in the channel,’’ with Haro Strait to the northward and 
Rosario Strait to the southward; and the question soon arose, not whether the 
boundary line ran through the group but whether it passed through Haro Strait 
or Rosario. For about twenty years the dispute continued, a source of constant 
irritation, until in 1872, by the award of the Emperor of Germany, it was decided 
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that the cryptic words, ‘‘southerly through the middle of the said channel and of 
Fuca’s Straits’’ meant Haro Strait. 

In great detail and with a wealth of references and footnotes, Dr. Miller 
retells the story from the first low rumblings in the early fifties, through the clash 
of authority arising out of the slaying by an American settler, Mr. Cutler, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trespassing pig—an animal almost as historic as Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow—and through the landing, by General Harney’s orders, of Pickett 
and his force in July, 1859, on San Juan Island, in response to a petition from the 
American settlers that he send troops ‘‘to protect them from the Indians’’ (the 
quoted phrase is reminiscent of the ‘Wolf meetings” in 1843, in the Willamette 
Valley). Then is described the strong British naval and military forces that 
immediately gathered to San Juan, the heated atmosphere of the island and of 
the neighbouring city of Victoria, the arrival of General Winfield Scott, and the 
consequent diminution of the general bellicose feeling when the proposal for joint 
occupation was made, the many attempts to settle the dispute, and its final 
reference to the Emperor of Germany. 

The volume is fully documented and definitive—a storehouse of information; 
the work has been most carefully, nay meticulously, done, and on every page 
the study bears evidence of Dr. Miller’s scholarship and complete mastery of the 
subject and its extensive literature. Out of the disputed ownership and the joint 
occupation arose some difficult and puzzling questions, as Dr. Miller points out, 
for example: To what authority should the settlers pay their taxes? How should 
British Columbia treat imports from San Juan? Were crimes committed on 
San Juan to go unpunished, or where were they triable? 


F. W. Howay 
New Westminster, B.C. 


The First Scientific Exploration of Russian America and the Purchase of Alaska. 
By James ALTON JAMEs. (Northwestern University Studies in the Social 
Sciences, no. 4.) Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University. 1942. 
Pp. xii, 276. ($2.00) 

THis volume is the queerest medley that has appeared in print in recent years. 

Like Dryden’s Zimri it is ‘Everything by starts and nothing long.’’ Moreover, 

it is not true to its title: it is not an account of the first scientific exploration of 

Russian America or of the purchase of Alaska; if it be anything it is a rough outline 

of the life and travels of Robert Kennicott, sometime Curator of the Museum of 

Northwestern University. Indeed, Kennicott is the only slender thread loosely 

connecting its heterogeneous contents. 

The book begins with a twelve-page sketch of Kennicott’s life; then follows 
an incomplete and quite unworthy treatment of the Collins Overland Telegraph, 
a project for an overland telegraph line to connect the eastern and western conti- 
nents, one of the most ambitious undertakings in the story of the Pacific coast; 
next comes a six-page account of the treaty for the cession of Russian America 
to the United States; then, strangely enough after the purchase, a chapter of 
eight pages, on ‘“‘Contemporary Knowledge of Alaska,” with sub-headings (a) an 
analysis of the speech of Senator Charles Sumner on the Alaska treaty, and (6) 
information on the natural resources of Alaska gained from representatives of the 
Smithsonian Institution; eleven pages are then devoted to a synopsis of the journal 
of Henry M. Bannister, one of the scientists on the Collins Overland Telegraph 
venture who reached Saint Michael’s on September 12, 1865, and remained about 
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a year in Russian America; the next 89 pages contain the journal of Robert 
Kennicott from May 19, 1859, to February 11, 1862. Why such a document is 
included in a book dealing with the first scientific exploration of Russian America 
and the purchase of Alaska passes the understanding of this reviewer: it covers 
Kennicott’s movements from his leaving Fort William on Lake Superior, with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company brigade in May, 1859, six years before the Collins Over- 
land Telegraph was even dreamed of, and his travel along the well-known and way- 
worn route to the Mackenzie River, up the Peel River, across to the Porcupine, 
and down that river to its confluence with the Yukon, where, on Russian terri- 
tory, Fort Yukon, a Hudson’s Bay trading post existed, and where Kennicott’s 
so-called “explorations” ended, for the simple reason that there the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trail ended. The only occasions when Kennicott strayed from 
the beaten paths were when he set off in search of rare fauna and flora. He 
appears to have remained during the winter of 1860-1 at Fort Yukon, but his 
journal does not show any scientific observations of weather, temperature, or 
animal or vegetable life. He spent the rest of his time at La Pierre’s House near 
the Porcupine River, one of the Company’s posts, outside the boundary of Russian 
America. Kennicott’s journal, though silent on scientific observations in Alaska, 
is one of the most informative and illuminating documents of the later fur-trade 
days, for Kennicott, alert, keen-minded, observant, living for three years in a 
strange environment, noticed and set down those common incidents and trivial 
matters which are so much a part of the daily round that they are taken for granted 
and not even referred to in the records of the traders. 

The concluding 135 pages contain the journal of Henry M. Bannister which 
includes his scientific observations in Russian America, as one of the staff of the 
Collins Overland Telegraph. As was to be expected in a volume so higgledy- 
piggledy thrown together, the index is the merest apology for one. The book is 
embellished with seven illustrations; that facing page 16 is a reproduction of the 
well-known frontispiece of Frederick Whymper’s Travels in Alaska and on the 
Yukon (London, 1868). 

The Western Union Telegraph Company’s gigantic plan, commonly known 
as the Collins Overland Telegraph, to connect America and Europe by a land 
wire along the Pacific coast to Bering Strait, thence by cable to the Siberian shore 
and by land wire to the mouth of the Amoor River and thence westward to 
St. Petersburg and London—roughly fifteen thousand miles—deserves far better 
treatment than it has received at the hands of Professor James. The field is 
still open and calling loudly for proper attention; and especially so, as the manu- 
script journals of Colonel Buckley, the engineer in charge, and Captain Conway, 
in command of construction, have recently become available. 


F. W. Howay 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Arms and the Maple Leaf: Memories of Canada’s Corps, 1918. By WILFRED 
BRENTON KERR. Seaforth, Ont.: The Huron Expositor Press. 1943. Pp. 
94. ($1.50) 

In 1929 Professor Kerr, now of the University of Buffalo, published his memories 

of the campaign of 1917 under the title Shrieks and Crashes. He now has com- 

pleted his narrative through 1918 to the Armistice, using letters and notes of the 

time and a detailed account which he drew up at the end of the war. He served 

in the 11th Battery, Canadian Field Artillery, most of the time as a telephonist, 
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and has given an almost photographic account of his experiences. We have very 
few—too few—such accounts, and Mr. Kerr’s is all the more valuable in being 
written from the point of view of the men in the ranks. His account is detailed 
and factual, which is no small part of its merit, but it is written not without emotion 
and rises in places to a quiet eloquence. This is especially true in his description 
of the confidence with which the Canadian Corps faced its great test in 1918. 
The accomplishment of the Corps as the spearhead of the Allied army is a matter of 
record, and we get here a glimpse of the spirit of the rank and file which made that 
accomplishment possible. The spring and summer of 1918 with their dramatic 
trials and final victory were marked by the upsurge of a truly national feeling— 
the significance of which Mr. Kerr emphasizes. Skilful leadership contributed 
something but the author finds the explanation within the Corps itself. General 
Currie, he observes, commanded respect for his military skill, but had no capacity 
to win the personal loyalty of his men. 

Among many interesting sidelights are the references to the French, British, 
Australians, and Americans. The story (p. 72) of the 27th American Division 
at Cambrai is an astonishing one, but we see no reason to doubt the word of Mr. 
Kerr’s informant. 

To complete and publish this record at the present time has doubtless not 
been easy. We heartily commend the author and the Huron Expositor for giving 
us this addition to the sources for Canada’s participation in the War of 1914-18. 


GEORGE W. BRowN 
The University of Toronto. 


Federal Co-operation with the States under the Commerce Clause. By JosEPH E. 
KALLENBACH. (Universtiy of Michigan Publications, XIV.) Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 428. ($4.00) 


Tus book has an interest for Canadian students as a study of an important phase 
of the problem of federalism in the United States. Its purpose is ‘‘to trace the 
main lines of constitutional development with respect to the employment of federal 
powers under the commerce clause to supplement and support legislative action 


” 


by the states.” The theory of the exclusiveness of the commerce power is first 
examined. Next follow three chapters on the Wilson Act, two on the Webb- 
Kenyon Act and the Twenty-first Amendment, two on federal action to protect 
destination and sending states, and one on federal adoption of state laws relating 
to commerce. With admirable thoroughness and in a clear literary style, the 
author analyses how state authority over commerce has been protected by the 
Supreme Court and by Congress. 

This is co-operative federalism. The concept of federal and state governments 
as separate entities, each operating within its own sphere in the regulation of 
commerce was never practical, and in recent decades it has been stripped of 
significance. Some regulations should be federal, and some should be state, 
although the boundaries do not stay put. In between there will be need for 
co-operative action about a host of problems. The advocate of centralization 
and the advocate of states rights will, from opposite points of the compass, deplore 
such joint action. And in particular instances, the former at least will have a case 
because it is a feature of federalism that centralization has as a prelude some 
heterogeneous method of control which may be fumbling and inefficient. This 
is part of the price which must be paid to retain democracy. 
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How constitutional law concerning the commerce clause has been fashioned 
naturally makes up a great part of the volume. Here the accomplishment of the 
Supreme Court in terms of doctrinaire consistency has been slight; but in terms 
of statesmanlike achievement it has been tremendous. For many years after 
the Civil War the Court assumed that the federal government had the exclusive 
power to regulate commerce. Then in 1891, by upholding the Wilson Act, it 
began a series of retreats. State regulation of commerce might, it appeared, 
be validated by Congress; and this regulation might be valid unless Congress 
ruled otherwise. In 1940 a minority of three members of the Court stated that 
judicial control of commerce was inherently defective. ‘‘Spasmodic and unrelated 
instances of litigation cannot afford an adequate basis for the creation of integrated 
national rules which alone can afford that full protection for interstate commerce 
intended by the Constitution.” Only Congress should do this job. 

This position appears to have an inherent reasonableness, but against it at 
least two major objections may be raised. Is Congress prepared to assume the 
responsibility and is it, as at present constituted, equipped to study and make 
long-range decisions of principle? Unlike the Candian or British parliaments, 
Congress has not yet employed with success any instrument corresponding to the 
Royal Commission; and without some such device, Congress is likely to be inept 
or inert. And if Congress is to have the duty, what of the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the states against undue federalencroachment? In the theory of federalism, 
the Supreme Court has been posted as a referee to interpret constitutional generali- 
ties, and this task cannot safely be abdicated. 

The book is scholarly, judicious, and stimulating. One mu: t hope that the 
author will continue his research in this field. 


James A. MAXWELL 
Clark University. 


1McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc., 309 U.S. 276 (1940). 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
PREPARED BY THE EpIToRIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques ; 


C.H.R.—Canapian Historica, Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


ANGELL, Sir Norman. The British Commonwealth in the world order (Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 228, July, 1943, 65-70). 
Defends the political association of states known as the British Commonwealth, 
and suggests that such integrations should not be dissolved but be made the basis 
of larger integrations. 


————$<—_—_—_—_————— _ What is the British Empire? (Maclean’s magazine, June 15, 
1943, 10-11, 38-41). 


Barker, ERNEST. Towards a greater freedom (Public affairs, VI(3), spring, 1943, 
129-32). An article on the constant development of the British Empire. 


BotitHo, Hector. This empire of ours (Empire review, Jan., 1943). 


BEaGLEHOLE, J. C. The writing of imperial history (Historical studies, Australia and 
New Zealand, II(7), May, 1943, 129-40). A review article which treats with 
the methods, objectives, and possible approaches to the writing of imperial history. 


Education in Empire. II (Round table, no. 131, June, 1943, 236-43). A discussion of 
the need for an understanding of what the Empire is and what it stands for, and the 
means whereby such understanding can be developed. 


Eton, Lord. Post-war role of the Empire: Commonwealth as the core of a wider 
world society (Empire review, no. 505, June, 1943, 13-16). “The British Empire, 
as at present administered, will be a society growing steadily towards greater 


freedom in a world growing towards greater freedom, to which it will serve as 
a pattern.” 


Hankey, Lord. The war effort of the Dominions (Nineteenth century, no. 797, July, 


1943, 12-18). Praises their efforts, and discusses the system of co-operation and 
communication built up by the Commonwealth. 


Jenkins, JosepH. The British Empire and the dissolutionists (Municipal review of 
Canada, April, 1943, 9-10). An answer to those who criticize the Empire. 


Law, Ricuarp. The British voice in world affairs: Can there be a Commonwealth 
foreign policy? (Empire review, no. 505, June, 1943, 26-9). In the strictly con- 
stitutional sense, there can be no such thing as a Commonwealth policy; but in the 
sense that all members of the Commonwealth want the same kind of world and are 


prepared to stand together to defend it, it is possible to speak of a Commonwealth 
foreign policy. 


Petrie, Sir CHARLES. At the peace table—and afterwards: British peoples must set 
an example of unity (Empire review, no. 505, June, 1943, 30-2). 


Suiets, Sir DkuMMonp. Social security in the empire (Empire review, no. 505, June, 
1943, 21-5). Surveys the steps taken toward social security in the various 
Dominions, which have similar approach and objectives with the Beveridge Report. 


Wacker, E. A. The British Empire: Its structure and spirit. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. 240. (12s. 6d.) See p. 285. 


Witurams, E. Trevor. The Colonial Office in the thirties (Historical studies, 
Australia and New Zealand, II(7), May, 1943, 141-60). A study of the admin- 


istrative set-up of the Colonial Office in the 1830's, and the men who were Colonial 
Secretaries. 
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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 








Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto Branch. A Canadian view of the 
Pacific. (Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Mont 
Tremblant, Quebec, Canada, Dec., 1942; Canadian paper no. 4.) Toronto: The 
C.LI.A. 1943. Pp. 12 (mimeo.). 





CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. Some aspects of Canadian foreign policy after Versailles 
(Canadian Historical Association report, 1943, 94-103). Three topics with which 
Canadians were particularly concerned are discussed: the relation of the Assembly 
to the Council; the question of international regulation of raw materials; and 
the problem of Article 10. 


FLAHERTY, Francis. Canada’s place in the United Nations’ councils (Saturday night, 
April 10, 1943, 8). A consideration of the difficulties which have kept Canada 
outside the councils of the “Big Four.” 


KeiTtH, JANET R. Canada moving to Pan-Americanism (Saturday night, April 17, 
1943, 6-7). “There no longer seems to be any valid reason why Canada cannot 
be true to her geographical interests and obligations as well as to her Common- 
wealth loyalties.” 


LeitcH, ExvizasetH. South America calling Canada. I. Chile. Il. Argentina. 
III. Brasil. IV. Peru (Monetary times, May, June, July, Aug., 1943). A 
series of articles on Canada’s present and future relations and trading possibilities 

with South American countries. 














Mowat, R. B. and SLosson, Preston. History of the English-speaking peoples. New 
York, London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 577. ($5.50) 
See p. 285. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Canada’s role in the American hemisphere. 
New York: The Board. 1942. Pp. 88. Part II, describing Canada’s economic 
potential, describes natural resources, long-time economic developments, and 

population trends. Part III includes a brief discussion of labour supply during 

the war. 







SANDWELL, B. K. The new continent (Queen’s quarterly, L(2), summer, 1943, 201-6). 
Points out that if the Canadian people want a genuine and lasting peace they 
must advocate and help to set up a genuine League of Nations, an authority 
superior to the national authority of all the member nations composing it. 


SKILLING, H. Gorpon. The development of Canada’s permanent external represen- 
tation (Canadian Historical Association report, 1943, 82-93). “The development 
of our permanent representation abroad has been the product of circumstances 
and needs, not of theories and principles.” 






WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. (ed.). Inter-American affairs, 1942: An annual survey, no. 2. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 252. ($3.00) A con- 
siderable number of references to Canada are to be found in this second annual 
survey of inter-American affairs, in addition to two sections dealing exclusively 
with Canada: one under “Politics and Diplomacy” by John P. Humphrey; the 
other, on Canadian economic developments under “Industry, Commerce, and 

Finance” by Constant Southworth. To be reviewed later. 


CANADA AND THE WAR 
















III. 





C., A. Canada and world affairs (Current history, IV (22), June, 1943, 256-8). 
general review of Canada’s part in the war. 


A 


Canada. What is her future to be? (Round table, no. 131, June, 1943, 273-80). Com- 
ments on the vagueness of Canada’s attitude toward international problems, present 
and future, whether expressed by government or opposition leaders, and the 

necessity for clarifying her attitude if it is to have any effect in post-war policy. 
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Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war series, nos. 25-7. June, July, 
Aug., 1943. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. 64; 64; 48. 


McInnis, Epcar. Oxford periodical history of the war. No. 15. January to March, 
1943. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 83-164. (25c.) 


MacKinnon, James A. The effects of the war on Canada’s external trade (Quarterly 
review of commerce, X(1), winter, 1943, 1-18). 


Petrie, J. R. Business efficiency in the Canadian war effort (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), 


Aug., 1943, 357-65). An appraisal of the efficiency of Canadian business, judged 
by the production of war materials. 


Pup, P. J. Canada’s industry expanded for war (Echoes, spring, 1943, 5). 


Stacey, C. P. The Canadian army in Britain, 1942-3 (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVI(6), June, 1943, 256-83). Outlines the events that have taken place in the 
Canadian army during the months since June, 1942; continues the story which 
three previous articles have related. 

Dieppe, 19 August, 1942 (Canadian geographical journal, XXVII(2), 
Aug., 1943, 47-63). Canada’s official military historian presents in brief compass 
the full story of the Canadians’ part in the raid on Dieppe, so far as it can now 
be published. 


War-time problems of local government. I. The Dominion-municipal relationship in 
the war organization by C. A. Curtis. II. The effect of war on municipal finance 
by Cart H. Cuatters (C.J.E.P.S., [X(3), Aug., 1943, 394-407). Criticizes the 
federal government for failing to integrate local governments in the war organiza- 
tion; the result has been that they have been loaded with undue burdens with which 
they have neither sufficient money nor facilities to cope. 


What Canadians think about post-war reconstruction (Foreign policy reports, no. 18, 
March 1, 1943, 310-23). 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Innis, H. A. Decentralization and democracy (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), Aug., 1943, 317- 


30). Discusses the changes in types of power in the Atlantic basin following 
the discovery of America. 


MARCHAM, FREDERICK GEORGE. Canada, member of the British Commonwealth and 
good neighbor of the United States. (Cornell University curriculum series in 
world history, no. 1.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. 78. 
(40c.) A bulletin written to meet the needs of high-school teachers who wish 
to place an increased emphasis on Canada in courses dealing with American or 
world history or with international relations. It includes an interpretative analysis, 
a brief, annotated bibliography, study and discussion questions, and activities for 
pupils. 


Yon, Abbé Armanp. L’Abbé Hospice-Antelme Verreau (Le Canada frangais, 
XXX(9), mai, 1943, 652-9; XXX(10), juin, 750-61). A study of the Abbé as 
a Canadian historian, 1828-1901. 


(2) New France 


Cote, CHARLES Wootsey. French mercantilism, 1683-1700. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 354. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. The authorship of the journal of Jean Cavelier (Mid-America, 
XIV n.s., July, 1943, 220-3). After studying some recently-discovered docu- 
ments, the author is doubtful of the authenticity of The Journal of Jean Cavelier, 
the Account of a Survivor of La Salle’s Texas Expedition, 1664-88 (Chicago, 
1938), which he translated. 


LAMARCHE, GusTAvE. Le ordre des buts de la France dans la colonisation du Canada 
(Les Carnets viatoriens, VIII(3), juillet, 1943, 177-84). 
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Lasnier, Rina. La premiére “idylle”’ au Labrador (Les Carnets viatoriens, 

VIII(3), juillet, 1943, 168-76). Points out that one of the earliest love stories 
in Canada is that of Marguerite de Nontron and Raoul de Ferlaud, who, 
because of their love, were abandoned by the Sieur de Roberval, her uncle, 
upon the Ile-de-la-Demoiselle, off the bleak coast of Labrador. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ALEXANDER, Mary H. T. Paul Jones and Lord Selkirk (Beaver, outfit no. 274, June, 

1943, 4-7). Captain John Paul Jones’s buccaneering raid on the Selkirk estate in 
Solway Firth in 1778 may offer an explanation for Lord Selkirk’s antipathy toward 
the United States. 





AMBLER, CHARLES H. The Oregon country, 1810-1830: A chapter in territorial ex- 
pansion (Mississippi Valley historical review, XXX(1), June, 1943, 3-24). The 
presidential address at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 23, 1943. Deals largely with 
the proposals of Dr. John Floyd of Virginia. 


Bap, F. Ciever. Fort Miami (Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio quarterly 
bulletin, XV (3), July, 1943, 127-38). An outline of the history of the fort, built 
in 1794 by Lieut.-Governor John Graves Simcoe on Lord Dorchester’s orders, to 


protect Detroit against the advance of General Anthony Wayne’s forces into the 
Indian country. 


MaAHEux, ArtHuR. Durham et la nationalité canadienne-frangaise (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1943, 19-24). Some explanations for Durham's 
attitude toward the French-Canadians, and his under-estimation of their power 
of survival as a national group, are brought forward for consideration. 


Saunpers, R. M. History and French-Canadian survival (Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation report, 1943, 25-34). Points out that French-Canadian historiography, 
from Garneau down, has preached the goal of national survival; that this aim 
exists among French-Canadian historians today, who differ only on the best 
method of achieving the goal, the Chapais school advocating co-operation with 
the English-Canadians, the Groulx school withdrawal from them. 


Suess, A. B. The romantic story of Cahokia, Illinois: First permanent settlement of 
white men in the Illinois Territory of the Northwest country of North America. 
St. Louis, Ill.: The author, 1113 Winstanley Avenue. 1943. Pp. 48. The author 
has prepared this short popular account of Cahokia as the forerunner of a longer 
work and as a means of arousing interest in the preservation of historic build- 
ings and sites. The French settlement at Cahokia has had a long and interesting 
relation to Canadian history. 


Tucker, SARA Jones (comp.). Indian villages of the Illinois country. (Vol. II, 
Scientific Papers, Illinois State Museum.) Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State 
Museum. 1942. Pp. xvi, 18, maps. ($3.00) See p. 313. 


Two curious fur-trade wills. 1. Peter Fidler looks ahead 200 years by W. S. WALLACE. 
II. James Leith takes his revenge by E. R. Baciey (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 
1943, 34-7). Two unusual wills of fur-trading days are examined. 





(4) The Dominion of Canada 


ArtHur, Eric R. Town planning and tomorrow (Food for thought, III(8), April, 
1943, 6-7). Points out that town planning, studied now, is the greatest safe- 
guard the public can have that public works undertaken after the war will not be 
repetitions of old mistakes. 


Austin, Fietcner. Parliamentary assistants make their bow (Canadian business, 
XVI(6), June, 1943, 38-41, 98, 100, 102). Discusses the parliamentary secretaries 
recently appointed to relieve overburdened Cabinet ministers. , 


Bouvier, Emire. Accepterons-nous le plan Marsh? (Relations, no. 30, juin, 1943, 
144-7). 
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Burns, Evettne M. Post-war planning and the role of social security (Canadian 
welfare, XIX(2), June 1, 1943, 10-17). A discussion and comparison of the 
three major reports on social security published recently, the Beveridge, Marsh, 
and the National Resources Planning Board reports. 


CaMERON, J. C. The development of the Dominion government's labour policy 
(Canadian banker, vol. 50, 1943, 55-69). 


Canada, Civil Service Commission. Thirty-fourth annual report for year 1942. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. 23. (10c.) 


Canada, Dominion of. Journals of the House of Commons, Jan. 22, 1942, to Jan. 27, 
1943, third session of nineteenth parliament of Canada, session 1942-3. (Vol. 
LXXXII.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. iv, 900. 


Canadian Catholic Historical Association [La Société canadienne d’histoire de 1’Eglise 
catholique]. Report, 1941-2. Ottawa: The Association. 1943. Pp. 74; 146. 


French and English sections. The articles are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 


Canadian Historical Association. Annual report, 1943, edited by R. M. SAUNDERS. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. 119. ($1.00) The papers 
are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Post-war planning conference held at the 72nd 
annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, June 8-10, 1943. (Reprinted from 
Industrial Canada.) Toronto: The Association. 1943. Pp. 72. 


Coapy, M. M. Blueprinting post-war Canada (Culture, IV (2), juin, 1943, 161-71). 
“The fundamental problem that we must try to solve for our post-war Canada is 


how to create a high national income and at the same time divide it justly among 
all the people.” 


Corsett, E. A. The rehabilitation of ex-service men (Food for thought, III(9), May, 


1943, 8-10). In this important field, “Canada is well in advance of most countries 
and already plans are to some extent in operation looking to the systematic and 
orderly rehabilitation of men and women discharged from the armed services.” 


Corry, J. H. Some Canadian cities: Meaning and origin of names (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXVI(6), June, 1943, 297. 


Corson, JoHN J. Manpower mobilisation in Canada and the United States (Public 
affairs, VI(4), summer, 1943, 215-19). A comparison of the problems involved, 
and the technique employed in their solution. 


Dawson, C. A. Canada in perspective (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), Aug., 1943, 289-99). The 
presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, May 24, 1943. A discussion of several subjects in which the 
various Social Sciences have a common interest, population possibilities, racial 
and ethnic minorities, social differentiations etc. 


D’EscHAMBAULT, ANTOINE. National unity and its implications (Culture, IV(2), 
juin, 1943, 196-9). Some. principles for the maintenance of national unity are 
suggested. 


Faun, E.G. The urban reconstruction of Canada (Food for thought, III(8), April, 
1943, 7-15). 
City surgery: An introduction to town planning (Food for thought, 
III(9), May, 1943, 11-18). Two articles on the past history of urban develop- 
ment, the present unsatisfactory conditions, and the need for planning and post- 
war reconstruction. 


Forsty, EuGcene. The Crown, the constitution, and the C.C.F. (Canadian forum, 
XXIII (269), June, 1943, 54-6). The author questions the consequences for the 
C.C.F. if it adopted as its official policy the theory that the Crown must invariably 
accept the advice of the cabinet in office. 
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Forsey, Eucene. The Crown and Canada’s constitution (Saturday night, May 22, 

29, 1943). Presents his view that the Crown, and the Crown alone, can provide 
the safeguards against the undue assumption and retention of power by legis- 
lature or Cabinet, and discusses the circumstances under which the Crown should 


exercise its power and provide these safeguards. 


Fromer, ANNE. Canada has big post-war plans for veterans (Saturday night, vol. 


50 (49), Aug. 14, 1943, 6-7). A comparison of the Canadian and American post- 
demobilization plans. 


Gopsout, ApELAarn. Canada: Unity in diversity (Foreign affairs, XXI(3), April, 
1943, 452-61). The Premier of Quebec explains the views of French Canada to 
American readers. 





Goperroy, Louis. Seconde note sur la constitution (Culture, IV (2), juin, 1943, 248- 
50). A discussion of the constitution. 


Graver, A. E. Canada’s program of social security: The Marsh Report and the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance (Public affairs, VI(4), 
summer, 1943, 181-7). Discusses the principles involved in planning social security 
for post-war Canada. 


GREENSLET, Ferris. John Buchan (Atlantic monthly, vol. 172(3), Sept., 1943, 60-4). 
A portrait of the man who became one of Canada’s most popular governors- 
general. 


Hersert, C. H. The Canadian budget, 1943 (Public affairs, VI(3), spring, 1943, 
140-4). 


Homes or hovels: Some authoritative views on Canadian housing. (Behind the head- 
lines series, III(5).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 1943. Pp. 48. (10c.) 


L[{asx1n], B. A note on Canadian constitutional interpretation (University of 
Toronto law journal, V(1), lent term, 1943, 171-7). 


pE Ltry, Louts C. Deux fondations démocratiques (Relations, no. 31, juillet, 1943, 
171-4). Discusses the aims and policies of two recently-formed organizations, 
l'Union Démocratique du Canada frangais (January, 1943), and [Institut 
démocratique canadien (May, 1943). 


Lonecmore, Sir ARTHUR. A winter air tour in Canada (United empire, XXXIV(3), 
May-June, 1943, 53-7). A report on the Pacific Relations Conference at Mont 
Tremblant, and a tour of the training schools of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan in January, 1943. 


Lower, A. R. M. National policy .. . revised version (Manitoba arts review, III(3), 
spring, 1943, 5-14). “Political independence combined with some degree of cul- 
tural independence would give us perhaps that psychological independence that 
at present we Canadians so signally lack.” 

Two ways of life: The primary antithesis of Canadian history 
(Canadian Historical Association report, 1943, 5-18). The presidential address, 
read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, May 24, 1943. 
A discussion of the characteristics and fundamental relations of French and 
English Canadians, a subject which Professor Lower suggests presents the 
major antithesis in Canadian history. 


Mooney, Georce S. A post-war housing program for Canada (Canadian welfare, 
XIX(3), July 15, 1943, 3-9). 


Morton, W. L. The extension of the franchise in Canada: A study in democratic 

nationalism (Canadian Historical Association report, 1943, 72-81). Examines 
the history of the franchise in Canada, as a measurement of the urge toward 
democracy. 
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Pacey, DesMonp. Frederick Philip Grove (Manitoba arts review, III(3), spring, 
1943, 28-41). An appraisal of Grove as a novelist, and an interpreter of pioneer 
life on the prairies of Canada. 


Planning post-war Canada (Canadian forum, XXIII(269), June, 1943, 52-5; July, 
1943, 83-6). A special section of this periodical is devoted each month to ques- 
tions of post-war policy. 


SANDERS, WILFRED. How good is the Canadian Gallup Poll? (Public affairs, V1(3), 
spring, 1943, 136-9). “Granting that the public is not infallible, the poll never- 
theless appears to have proven the soundness of government by public opinion in 
war, as well as in peace.” 


SANDWELL, B. K. B.N.A. Act must be changed (Saturday night, vol. 50(46), July 
24, 1943, 15). The present confusion and inequality among the provinces’ repre- 
sentation in Parliament, supposed to be proportional, arises from a misinterpre- 
tation of the B.N.A. Act by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The Crown in moments of crisis (Saturday night, April 10, 1943, 
14). A consideration of the position, powers, and usefulness of the Crown in the 
constitutional set-up. 


Sux, E. H. (ed.). Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada (University of Toronto law journal, V(1), lent term, 1943, 161-7). 


Smit, J. F.C. Canada’s future housing (National home monthly, May, 1943, 14-15, 
50). Points out that the degree to which post-war housing legislation will serve 
the needs of the people, depends upon the active interest taken in the question by 
the public. 


Stockes, Witt1AM. El Canaddé en la hora actual (America, XVI(1-2), nov.-dic., 
1942, 23-6). 


Stone, I. F. The Shipshaw scandal (Nation, April 3, 1943, 475-7). An inquiry into 
the method of financing the new Shipshaw power development on the Saguenay. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by Dana Porter. Maritime 
Provinces by G. V. Curtis. Quebec by Brooke CLaxton. Western Provinces 
by F. C. Cronkite (University of Toronto law journal, V(1), lent term, 1943, 
180-9). 


TatMan, JAMES J. Preserving local war records (Ontario library review, 
XXVII(1), Feb., 1943, 15-17). 


Tuomas, C. P. French Canada’s position (Catholic world, March, 1943). 


Tory, H. M. Frank Dawson Adams [1859-1942] (Science, vol. 97, no. 2515, March 
12, 1943, 235-6). “Dr. Adams was one of Canada’s foremost men of science and 
one of her most distinguished citizens.” 


Unveruitt, F. H. The Canadian party system in transition (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), 
Aug., 1943, 300-16). “At the present moment a good deal of the confusion of our 
politics is due to the fact that we are waiting both for the new party groups and 
the new leaders under whom there will be resumed this peculiar Canadian tech- 
nique of a bi-racial coalition.” 


WoopHeap, W. D. John Macnaughton (Queen’s quarterly, L(2), summer, 1943, 
165-73). “It is as a man of very unusual gifts and a great teacher of Classics 
[Queen’s, McGill, Toronto] that he will long be remembered by those who were 
his students and his friends.” 


(5) The War of 1914-18 


Hasse, F. R. A touched-up war diary (Forty-niner, nos. 34-7, Jan., July, 1942; Jan., 
July, 1943). The fourteenth to seventeenth instalments of this diary account of 
early days in France with the 49th Battalion, Edmonton Regiment, 1914-18. 
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Tucker, GILBERT NorMAN. Canada’s first submarines, CC1 and CC2: An episode of 

the naval war in the Pacific, 1914-18 (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
VII(3), July, 1943, 147-70). These submarines were purchased on August 4, 
1914, and stationed at Esquimalt; their presence there strengthened considerably 
the defences along the coast, but the manner of their purchase was criticized widely. 


¥. 





PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Avccock, F. J. New Brunswick, past and present (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVII(2), Aug., 1943, 64-83). Outlines the geological events which have had 
their effect on the geography of the province throughout its long history. 


ARNOLD, Mary Ex.iott. Villages coopératifs de la Nouvelle-Ecosse (Relations, no. 
31, juillet, 1943, 179-81). 


Borrett, Witt1am C. Tales told under the old town clock. Halifax: Imperial Pub- 
lishing Company Ltd. 1942. Pp. xxiv, 196. This book is not, nor does it pre- 
tend to be, history. It is a collection of “stories,” culled from the past of Nova 
Scotia and its neighbourhood, and printed in their original form as fifteen-minute 
radio talks. Attractively bound and illustrated, they will perhaps extend to others 
the interest which their author has aroused in certain colourful episodes of Nova 
Scotia’s history. [MARGARET ELLs] 


Coapy, M. M. The Antigonish movement (The co-operative movement in the 
Americas: An international symposium, Montreal, the I.L.0., 1943, 21-6). A 
short but complete account of the best-known Canadian co-operative movement, 
its beginnings and its achievements. 


FAIRWEATHER, C. Litztan. Pioneer houses of New Brunswick (Canadian homes and 
gardens, May-June, 1943, 24-5, 42). The second and concluding article in this 
series. The first appeared in December, 1942. 


Firestone, O. J. Farming in Nova Scotia in the seventeenth century (Public affairs, 
VI(3), spring, 1943, 152-8). Research into agricultural conditions in Acadia 
reveals that the Acadians cultivated the marsh lands and cleared little woodland; 
less work was required than in New France along the St. Lawrence, and thus the 
Acadians acquired the reputation of being less industrious than their neighbours. 


Harvey, D. C. Archives and historical research in the Maritimes (Dalhousie review, 
XXIII(2), July, 1943, 193-206). An address delivered at the Convocation of 
the University of New Brunswick in 1943 by the archivist of Nova Scotia. He 
discusses the desirability and necessity of historical research in local history, and 
the prerequisites for that research, and suggests certain lines of investigation for 

students. ’ 


Perry, M. L. Early agricultural societies in New Brunswick (Maritime farmer, May 
18, 1943, 3). 


Srncvair, D. M. Highland emigration to Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XXIII(2), 
July, 1943, 207-20). A study of social and economic conditions in Scotland 
around 1745 and afterwards, which, in addition to religious persecution and 
changes in political fortunes, influenced the Highlanders to strike out to new homes 

overseas. 


STEWART, ANDREW. Part-time farming in Nova Scotia (Public affairs, VI(3), spring, 
1943, 145-9). “Within limits part-time farming can be expected to make a 
significant contribution to promoting more stable and generally satisfactory con- 
ditions in the Province of Nova Scotia.” 


Wesster, J. C. (ed.). The River St. John: Its physical features, legends, and history 
from 1604 to 1784. Sackville, N.B.: The Tribune Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 280, vi. 
($3.00) A reprint of the 1910 volume by William O. Raymond. See p. 314. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 


AtHerton, W. H. Ville-Marie after three hundred years (Canadian Catholic His- 
torical Association report, 1941-2, 11-14). 


Cross, AustTIN F. Behind the scenes in Quebec politics (Canadian business, XVI(5), 
May, 1943, 34-6). A consideration of the present political situation in Quebec. 


DucHARME, JAcgues. The shadows of the trees: The story of French-Canadians in 
New England. New York, London: Harper and Brothers. 1943. Pp. xii, 258. 
To be reviewed later. 


Gariépy, W. Terrains de jeux aux Etats-Unis et dans le Québec (Relations, no. 30, 
juin, 1943, 162-4). A comparison of the number and character of playgrounds in 
the United States and in the province of Quebec. 


Hucues, Everett C. French Canada in transition. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; Toronto: W. J. Gage and Co. 1943. Pp. x, 227. ($2.50) To be reviewed 
later. 

Programme de recherches sociales pour le Québec (Cahiers 
de I’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, II(4).) 
Québec: Editions du “Cap Diamant.” 1943. Pp. 41. (15c.) 


MavurRAULT, Otivier. Moisson de Ville-Marie. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1943. 
Pp. 200. ($1.10) A collection of the historical studies, speeches or articles, 
which the author composed for occasions celebrating the tercentenary of the 
founding of Montreal. 


Potvin, Pascar. Papineau et l'orientation du nationalisme Quebecois (Cana- 
dian Historical Association report, 1943, 35-42). Considers the place and influ- 
ence of Papineau in the insurgence of nationalism in Lower Canada up to the 
Rebellion of 1837. 


Rew, Martin P. Arrivals and survivals: Postcript to the first annual issue of the 
Montreal True Witness and Catholic Chronicle, August 16th, 1850-August 8th, 
1851 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 47-57). The 
author has studied the files of this newspaper and presents the topics which 
engaged its attention during its first year of publication. 


Rotuney, Gorpon O. Nationalism in Quebec politics since Laurier (Canadian His- 
torical Association report, 1943, 43-9). Nationalism has continued, and will 
probably continue, to be a vital force in Quebec politics; the author examines 
several of the concepts of nationalism which have been particularly important 
in the activities of Quebec’s political life. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Latty, T. J. The excavations pf old Fort St. Marie (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association report, 1941-2, 15-22). Describes the most recent results of the 
excavations carried on at Fort St. Marie, near Midland, Ontario, once the central 
mission of the Jesuits among the Huron Indians. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Cross, Austin F. Manitoba: Where East meets West (Canadian business, XVI(8), 
Aug., 1943, 32-5, 104, 106). A general survey of the province. 


KraenzeL, C. F., Watson THomson, and GLen H. Crarc. The northern plains in 
a world of change: A study outline for adult groups in the northern plains of 
Canada and the United States. (Preliminary report, recommended for distribu- 
tion by the Northern Great Plains Agricultural Advisory Council and the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education.) Toronto. 1942. Pp. 198 (mimeo.). 
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(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Howay, F. W. Thompson Coit Elliott (1862-1943): A tribute (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, VII(3), July, 1943, 197-8). “With the death on May 5, 
1943, of Mr. T. C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, there passed one of the outstanding 

historians of the Pacific Northwest.” 























O’BRIEN-FFRENCH, Conrap. Cattle ranching in British Columbia (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XXVI(6), June, 1943, 298-305). Describes the development 
of the cattle industry in British Columbia, and its present condition today. 





WoOLFENDEN, Mance. The early government gazettes (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, VII(3), July, 1943, 171-90). The foundations for the current British 
Columbia Gazette, weekly periodical published by the King’s Printer in Victoria, 

were laid in Victoria in 1858, in the earliest days of printing in British Columbia. 







(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 













Drisco.., JosepH. War discovers Alaska. Philadelphia, New York, London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1943. Pp. 352. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


Garpner, GERARD and WiLMoT, Brian E. Exploring in Labrador and Hudson Bay: 
General notes on the geography, topography, geology, and natural resources of 
the districts visited (Revue de |’Université d’Ottawa, XIII(3), juillet-sept., 1943, 
338-67). Part II of the narrative describing the trip made by the motor vessel 
Nouveau Québec from Halifax to Moose Factory in the summer of 1939. 


GopsELL, Puitip H. Sea-going Mounties across the roof of the world (Dalhousie 
review, XXIII(2), July, 1943, 149-54). The auxiliary patrol ship St. Roch, of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police force, sailed from Vancouver, in June, 1940, 
to establish law and order along the North-west Passage, and complete the con- 
quest from west to east, a journey which was finished twenty-eight months later 
on arrival at Sydney, Nova Scotia, in October, 1942. 


Hrpuitka, ALES. Alaska diary, 1926-1931. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press. 
1943. Pp. xvi, 414. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


LeBourpais, D. M. The last frontier (Canadian forum, XXIII(270), July, 1943, 
88-9). The author discusses Canada’s northland, and offers some criticism of 
Trevor Lloyd’s Canada’s Last Frontier (Toronto, 1943). 


Wart, Mrs. J. S. C. The long trail (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 46-51; outfit 
274, June, 1943, 16-20). The wife of a Company post manager tells of the 800- 
mile winter journey she and her husband made, mostly on foot, from Hudson 

Strait to the St. Lawrence. 


(7) Newfoundland 


Lacey, A. Canada’s tenth province? (University of Toronto quarterly, XII(4), July, 
1943, 435-45). “The most logical solution of Newfoundland’s problem would 
seem to be found in a return to the recommendations of Lord Durham—respon- 
sible government in local affairs, as a province united with Canada.” 














Pucu, S. G. Newfoundland and agriculture (C.S.T.A. review, no. 37, June, 1943, 
27-32). Domestic agricultural production increased substantially under the 
encouragement of high returns since the outbreak of war but was and still is a 

long way from providing self-sufficiency. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 
Canada, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Economics Branch, Research Section. 


Summary, October 1, 1942 to March 31, 1943. Ottawa: The Board. 1943. 
Pp. 15 (mimeo.). 
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G., T. Wage policy and inflation in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States 
(Bulletin of international news, XX(11), May 29, 1943, 475-85). 


Locan, H. A. Trends in collective bargaining: A study in causal analysis (C.J.E.P.S., 
IX(3), Aug., 1943, 331-47). The history of trade union development on the 
North American continent has been characterized by a series of up-surges fol- 


lowed by slow-downs or flat periods; the author examines some of the causes of 
this uneven progress. 


MarsH, Leonarp C. “Full employment” for post-war Canada: What it means and 


what it requires (Canadian welfare, XIX (2), June 1, 1943, 2-7; XIX(3), July 15, 
1943, 14-19). 


Mipanik, S. Problems of legislation relating to collective bargaining (C.J.E.P.S., 
IX(3), Aug., 1943, 348-56). Examines some of the main problems involved in 
collective bargaining legislation and the way they have been dealt with in Canada. 


(2) Agriculture 


HayTHorngE, G. V. Agricultural manpower (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), Aug., 1943, 366-83). 
Discusses the nature of the present farm manpower problem, the extent and 
character of the existing farm working forces and the sources of additional labour, 
and the mobilization of this manpower through measures introduced by the federal 
and provincial governments. 


Hore, E. C. Agriculture’s share of the national income (C.J.E.P.S., IX(3), Aug., 
1943, 384-93). An analysis of the position of agriculture in the Canadian economy 
as revealed by the published data on national income. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Winnipeg Branch. Minorities of Oriental 
race in Canada. (Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Mont 
Tremblant, Quebec, Canada, Dec., 1942; Canadian paper no. 1.) Toronto: The 
C.LI.A. 1943. Pp. 28 (mimeo.). 


CHARLES, Enrp and ANtHony, Sytvia. The community and the family in Prince 
Edward Island (Rural sociology, VIII(1), March, 1943, 37-51). A field study 
of the social organization of selected townships in Prince Edward Island was 
undertaken to determine the factors associated with and partially responsible for 
the relative stability of fertility at a high level for two generations. 


Coats, R. H. and Macrean, M. C. The American-born in Canada: A statistical 
interpretation. (Relations of Canada and the United States.) Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xxii, 176. ($3.75) 
To be reviewed later. 


Davies, RAYMOND ArtTHUR. “This is our land:” Ukrainian Canadians against Hitler. 
Toronto: Progress Books. 1943. Pp. 158. ($2.00 cloth cover; 75c. paper) 


Forp, RicnHarp Crype. The French-Canadians in Michigan (Michigan history, 
XXVII, spring, 1943, 243-57). Traces their history down to the present. 


KIRKCONNELL, Watson. Our Communists and the new Canadians. Toronto: 
Southam Press. 1943. Pp. 24. An address delivered before a meeting of the 
Canadian Club at Toronto, Canada, on Monday, February 1, 1943. 

od Our Ukrainian Loyalists (The Ukrainian Canadian Com- 
mittee). Winnipeg: Ukrainian Canadian Committee, 715 McIntyre Building. 
1943. Pp. 28. A speech delivered to the First All-Canada Congress held under 
the auspices of the Ukrainian Canadian Committee. 


KirKwoop, F. B. The Sudeten settlement at St. Walburg, Saskatchewan (C.S.T.A. 
review, no. 37, June, 1943, 9-16). Describes the colonization projects undertaken 
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by the two railway systems to settle the Czechoslovaks evacuated from the 
Sudeten districts after Munich as farmers in the Canadian west; the C.P.R. 
settlement is in the Peace River Block in British Columbia, the C.N.R. settle- 
ment is in the St. Walburg district, in North-western Saskatchewan. See also 
the article by H. J. Siemens and A. W. McArton in the same issue (listed below). 


MarteELt, J. S. Immigration to and emigration from Nova Scotia, 1815-1838. (Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, publication no. 6.) Halifax: The Public Archives. 
1942. Pp. 112. ($1.00) See p. 315. 


Pacuk, WiLt1AM. Canadian Cossacks: Essays, articles, and stories on Ukrainian- 
Canadian life. Winnipeg: Canadian Ukrainian Review Publishing Co. 1943, 
Pp. 130. 


Sremens, H. J. and McArton, A. W. The Sudeten settlement at Tupper, B.C. 
(C.S.T.A. review, no. 37, June, 1943, 17-25, 48). A factual report of the estab- 
lishment of the Sudeten settlement at Tupper, B.C., under the supervision of the 
Canada Colonization Association, of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


West, ArtHur G. B. An experiment in colonization: Fairbridge Farm Schools 
(Contemporary review, no. 915, March, 1942, 176-80). “Discusses the significance 
of the work of the British Child Emigration Society in arranging for the 
emigration of children from British slums, orphanages and broken homes to 


special farm training schools, called the Fairbridge Farm Schools, in Australasia 
and Canada.” 


(4) Transportation and Communication 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto Branch. Canada and post-war 
civil aviation. (Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Mont 


Tremblant, Quebec, Canada, Dec., 1942; Canadian paper no. 2.) Toronto: The 
C.LILA. 1943. Pp. 15 (mimeo.). 


CHAMBERLAIN, FRANK. How radio wins friends and influences people (Food for 
thought, ITI(8), April, 1943, 15-18). “We haven’t scratched the surface of radio 
in Canada in terms of what it might be in the field of public relations, in the field 
of information, education, cultural things.” 


DatryMpPLeE, A. J. Old Saskatchewan steamboats (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 1943, 
41-3). Memories of some of the well-known boats are recalled. 


Lioyp, Trevor. The Mackensie Waterway: A northern supply route (Geographical 
review, XXXIII(3), July, 1943, 415-34). A survey of the Mackenzie Basin 
system of transportation, its present use for navigation, and future possibilities. 


McDovucatL, JoHn L. Public transportation in Canada after the war (Public affairs, 
VI(3), spring, 1943, 149-52). Discusses the great changes in the railway system, 
and the situation that may be expected to exist after the war. 


Rarney, Froericu. Alaskan highway an engineering epic (National geographic 
magazine, LXXXIII(2), Feb., 1943, 143-68). Describes the obstacles, hazards, 
and triumphs of the building of the Alaska highway. 


Stone, Matcocm T. World airways run through Canada (Saturday night, April 17, 
1943, 14-15). 


Wac.itnc, THomas Friendly invasion (National home monthly, May, 1943, 7-9, 
44-5). Describes the building of the Alaska highway. 


Wattace, D. B. Aeroplanes as freight carriers (Public affairs, VI(4), summer, 1943, 
202-4). Traces the development of commercial air traffic in Canada, and the 
possibilities for the future. 
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Watton, Ivan H. Developments on the Great Lakes, 1815-1943 (Michigan history, 
XXVII(1), winter, 1943, 72-155). Presents some of the highlights in the develop- 
ment of shipping and shipping facilities on these bodies of water during the last 
one and a quarter centuries. 


Wits, Errick F. The Alaska highway (Industrial Canada, XLIV(2), June, 1943, 
63-6). A speech by the Minister of Public Works, Highways and Labour for 
Manitoba at the annual dinner of the Prairie Division of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Saskatoon, May 4, 1943. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Gorvon, K. W. The place of drama in adult education (Food for thought, III(9), 


May, 1943, 18-23). A plea for giving drama a place in the adult education 
programme. 


Jones, F. A. Education in a world at war (Canadian school journal, XXI(5), May, 
1943, 136-7). An address by the president of the Ontario Educational Association. 


PercivaL, W. P. Freedom of educational opportunity (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVI(6), June, 1943, 289-96). Outlines the recommendations made by a com- 
mittee of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association after a survey 
of the most urgent educational needs of the Dominion of Canada, the first occasion 


upon which such an investigation has been made throughout the Dominion as a 
whole. 


Sitcox, C. E. Educational needs in Canada (Food for thought, III(9), May, 1943, 
4-7). Discusses the recently-published report of the Canada and Newfoundland 


Association survey committee, appointed to ascertain the chief educational needs 
of the Dominion. 


THomson, Watson.. Adult education and the crisis of democracy (Public affairs, 
VI(3), spring, 1943, 132-6). Like war, adult education has become “total”; but 
“total” can mean either totalitarian or wholly personalist. 


Tracy, C. R. The future of the faculty of Arts (Queen’s quarterly, L(2), summer, 
1943, 175-87). Advocates “a single highly integrated programme planned to 
provide at least two whole years’ work, which should be a prerequisite for entrance 
into any other course of studies.” 


Trotter, R. G. Aims in the study and teaching of history in Canadian universities 
today (Canadian Historical Association report, 1943, 50-62). A discussion of the 
place of history in its relation to the world today, and the historians’ aims in 
studying and teaching it. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


AnnunciatTa, Sister Mary. Archbishop Seghers: The martyred archbishop of Van- 
couver Island (British Columbia historical quarterly, VII(3), July, 1943, 191-6). 
Relates the story of the death, by manslaughter or murder, of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, on a missionary visit to the Yukon and Alaska. 


Avucratr, Erte J. Monseigneur Ignace Bourget: L’homme et l’évéque (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 39-42). Describes the work and 


life of Monseigneur Bourget, Roman Catholic bishop of Montreal from 1840 
to 1876. 


Banim, F. E. The centenary of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association report, 1941-2, 29-33). Reviews the work which the 
Oblates have done since their arrival in Montreal one hundred years ago. 


BEAUREGARD, LucteN. La part de M. Isaac-Stanislas Désaulniers a Tintroduction du 
Thomisme au Canada frangais vers l’époque de la renaissance religieuse de 1840 
ad 1855 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 77-88). 
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Core, F.-X. Mgr de Forbin-Janson, évéque de Nancy et de Toul, et le mouvement 


religieux du Québec vers 1840 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 
1941-2, 95-122). 


Dupras, EmMitiE Pararpy. Mére d’Youville et l’épanouissement de son auvre a Saint- 
Hyacinthe (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 131-7). 
















GrouLx, Lionet. La Situation religieuse au Canada frangais vers 1840 (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 51-75). 

















Lancrot, Gustave. Situation politique de l’église canadienne. 1. Servitudes de 
VEglise sous le régime frangais. Préface par le R. P. GrorGes Simarp. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of La Société Canadienne d'Histoire de l’Eglise 

Catholique.) Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1942. Pp. 26. 













McGuInNness, Ropert J. The missionary journey of Father Peter de Smet, S.J., in 
what are now the dioceses of Nelson, B.C., and Calgary, Alberta, and the arch- 


diocese of Edmonton, Alberta, in the years 1845-6 (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association, 1941-2, 35-46). 








MAHEvx, ARTHUR (ed.). Vingt-huit ans de correspondance avec M. Parkman (Le 
Canada frangais, XXIX(5-10), jan.-juin, 1942, 411-14, 493-501, 587-96, 692-700, 
789-803, 897-904). Hitherto unpublished letters in the correspondence between 
the Abbé Henri Raymond Casgrain and Francis Parkman, are presented here, 
from the originals in the Archives of the Seminary of Laval University. 
















Martin, Raout. Le réle du clergé pendant l’insurrection de 1837 (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association report, 1941-2, 89-93). 













MAvuRAULT, Otivier. La Fondation de nouveaux diocéses et lessor apostolique du 
Canada francais sous Mgr Bourget (Canadian Catholic Historical Association 
report, 1941-2, 43-9). Describes the religious situation in French Canada about 

1840 at the time Monseigneur Bourget became bishop of Montreal. 












Mortn, Victor. La Mysticité des fondateurs de Montréal (Canadian Catholic His- 
torical Association report, 1941-2, 13-38). 













NavEAu, EuGENE. Ceux qu'il aima: Le pére Constant-Alarie Giroux, 1862-1941. 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, P.Q.: Sanctuaire National de Notre-Dame du Cap. 1942. 
Pp. 237. (75c.) Essentially a work of piety, this brief life of Pére Constant- 
Alarie Giroux offers to the reader a glimpse of the hardships of missionary work 
in the Canadian Arctic (Mackenzie Basin) during the period 1887-1920. This 
modern exemplar of the early missionaries of Canada deserves a fuller, and a 
more serious, biography. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


























OsporneE, W. J. The Right Reverend William Dollard, D.D., first bishop of New 

Brunswick (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 23-8). The 
centenary of the Diocese of New Brunswick was reached in September, 1942; 
William Dollard had been appointed its first bishop in 1842. 


Reynotps, A. G. The early history of Leith United Church. [Owen Sound. 1942. 
Pp. 20.) This booklet has been compiled by the present pastor of the church. 
It was prepared to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of this 
congregation on the shores of Georgian Bay. Leith is a little community six 
miles along the north-east shore from Owen Sound. The history of the pioneers 
of this community has been given in Reminiscences of North Sydenham by 
“A.H.R.” (Owen Sound, 1924). Tom Thompson, the Canadian painter, attended 
the church as a boy and his body is buried in the churchyard. Owing to the 
movement of the settlers and their descendants away from their pioneer home- 
steads the congregation is much fewer than it was fifty years ago. The pamphlet 
is an interesting record of the history of a country church in rural Ontario. Copies 
may be secured from the author, Annan, Ontario. [ANDREW THoMsoN] 
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Sansoucy, Lko. Le Séminaire de Saint-Hyacinthe et la renaissance du Canada 
frangais de 1840-55 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1941-2, 
123-9). 


Suess, ADoLPH B. (comp.). Seventieth anniversary of the death of a great mis- 
sionary, observed with solemn religious ceremonial at Florissant, Mo., May 23, 
1943. St. Louis, Ill.: The author, 1113 Winstanley Ave. 1943. Pp. 26. This is 
a short account of the life and work of Father Pierre-Jean DeSmet, S.J., pioneer 
missionary to the Indians of the Columbia River region. 


IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Toronto Public Libraries. The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, 
about Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1942. No. 21. 
1943. Pp. 60. (25c.) This invaluable catalogue, which has been published 
annually since 1921-2, was compiled this year by Elizabeth W. Loosley and Isobel 


Wilson, of the Reference Division, with the co-operation of the Cataloguing 
Division. 


X. ART AND LITERATURE 


BarBeau, Marius. Gaspésiades (Le Canada francais, XXX(10), juin, 1943, 725-31). 
The author recalls some of the legends and songs he heard during a visit to the 
Gaspé in the summer of 1918. 


British Columbia, Public Library Commission. Report for 1942. Victoria: King’s 
Printer. 1943. Pp. 19. 


Burpee, LAwreNce J. Only Canada has no national library (Saturday night, vol. 
58(50), Aug. 21, 1943, 14). A plea for the establishment of a national library 
as a post-war project; “Canada enjoys the dubious distinction of ranking with 


Siam and Abyssinia in this one respect—none of the three possesses a national 
library.” 


Carvin, D. D. Queen’s quarterly, 1893-1943 (Queen’s quarterly, L(2), summer, 1943, 
117-29). Outlines briefly the story of the first half-century of the Queen’s 
Quarterly. 


Cup, Puiuip (ed.). Letters in Canada, 1942 (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XII(3), April, 1943, 305-88). The eighth survey by the Quarterly has by neces- 
sity been limited in certain respects, no articles in periodicals being covered in 
this year’s survey. This has thereby excluded Professor Norwood’s annual note 
on classical scholarship, but the other sections remain unchanged, Poetry (reviewed 
by E. K. Brown), Fiction (by J. R. MacGrtiivray), Drama (by W. S. MILNE), 
French-Canadian Letters (by W. E. Cottrn), New Canadian Letters (by WATSON 
KIRKCONNELL), and Remaining Material (by the editor and others). 


CrowELL, Ivan H. Teaching handicrafts in Canada (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVII(2), August, 1943, 84-94). Outlines the very recent development in the 
teaching of handicrafts in a number of universities, the growing diversity of crafts 
taught in the public and technical schools and the extension of these to rural as 
well as city schools; and describes the work of numerous private individuals and 
organizations who have contributed much to the expansion and popularity of such 
crafts. 


LEECHMAN, Doucias. The uses of birch bark (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 1943, 30-3). 
Describes some of the hundred ways in which the birch tree could be used, if its 
interesting possibilities were not now neglected. 


Metocue, Amé. La Chanson canadienne (Culture, IV(2), juin, 1943, 240-8). Re- 
views a number of books, recently published, on Canadian folk-songs and their 
history. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
History COURSES AND THE WAR 


We are in receipt of a copy of a report on history issued by the United States 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, Washington. It was prepared 
by a committee appointed by the American Historical Association and consisting 
of members of the faculty of the University of Chicago. Its sections, each of 
which includes an outline and a short bibliography, are on Ancient and Medieval 
history, Modern Europe, the United States, Latin America, the Far East. The 
premise on which the courses are based is that a knowledge of history is essential 
to any understanding of the problems of the modern world, and the opinions of 
both Army and Navy officials, as to the necessity of including history in the educa- 
tion of officers, are cited. The committee appeals at the same time against 
narrowness of outlook. With reference, for instance, to its suggested course on 
the United States, it observes: ‘‘Negatively, it should serve as an antidote to our 
traditional isolationism and provincialism. Positively, it should provide a world- 
wide reference for our domestic as well as our foreign problems.” 

This is all to the good, and since the report has been sent to no less than 
1,482 institutions of higher learning, it will doubtless have considerable influence. 
It is one of many welcome signs which point to a changing point of view in the 
United States with regard to the problems of international relations. 

The report seems to suggest, however, that history teachers should do, perhaps 
more intensively, what history teachers who had any awareness of the world in 
which they were living, were surely doing before the war. The role of the humanities 
and social sciences is a vital one in education in peace and war, and why the 
beginning of hostilities should have led to such a collapse of these subjects in 
American colleges and universities as we are led to believe occurred is something 
we have never been able to understand. The unwisdom of this is shown by the 
report of the committee which in effect recommends nothing more than the teaching 
of well framed and broadly conceived history courses. It is a striking comment 
on the fallacious argument that the liberal arts should be scrapped as a war 
measure. Happily there seems to be little likelihood of so short-sighted a view 
receiving any widespread support in Canada. 

One other observation occurs to us. We should have liked to see the report 
give some special attention to the relations of the various parts of the English- 
speaking world. Certainly the relations of the United States with Britain have 
been of much more importance than the relations with Latin America; they are 
at this moment of more importance, and there has been a vast deal of injurious 
misunderstanding with regard to them. We commend the problem to the con- 
sideration of the committee, whose work as far as it has gone seems to us admirable. 


An APPEAL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


The following appeal has been widely circulated through the mail by the 
executive of the Canadian Historical Association: 

“It was disclosed at the Annual Meeting of the Association, held in Hamilton 
on May 25th last, that some people, in their zeal to comply with requests for 
war salvage of all kinds, are throwing away old books and newspapers and, in 
some cases, family documents. In order to check possible destruction of historical 
material, a committee was named to stimulate the interest of historical societies 
and the general public in the matter and to suggest ways and means in which 
they might help to save this material. 
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“The Committee, therefore, begs your most hearty support and suggests 
the following procedure: 
1. Get in touch with your local historical society and organize a committee to 
make representations to your local salvage committee and endeavour to obtain 
assurance that no historical material will be finally disposed of until it has been 
examined by competent persons. 
Publish articles in your local press and make announcements at church boards 
and at every opportunity, urging owners of historical relics and old papers and 
documents to consult museums and local persons interested in history before 
disposing of such material to the salvage committee. 
Note any historical relics, documents or newspapers which, in your opinion, 
are of particular value and bring them to the attention of the Archivist of your 
Province or communicate directly with the Dominion Archivist at Ottawa.” 
GEORGE W. Brown NORMAN FEE G. LancrTot, 
President Secretary-Treasurer Dominion Archivist 
Chairman of Committee 


The issue for May last of Historical Studies—Australia and New Zealand, 
published by the Melbourne University Press, contains two excellent articles of 
special interest to Canadian readers: ‘‘The Writing of Imperial History”’ by J. C. 
Beaglehole, and ‘‘The Colonial Office in the Thirties’’ by E. Trevor Williams. 


N 


w 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


Alberta Provincial Library. Under the direction of the Provincial Librarian, 
Mrs. Frank Gostick, information has been collected with regard to the historic 
sites in Alberta which have been marked by the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada. The information is available at present only in typewritten 
form. 

Bibliotheque St. Sulpice. The following information with regard to the 
Sulpician Library in Montreal has been provided by Mr. J.-M. Nadeau, the curator. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the Library, whose closing was noted in our 
issue of March, 1932, is once more opened and its valuable collections made 
available to students. 

“La Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, de Montréal, fermée au public depuis 1931, 
ouvrira ses portes a l’'automne. Cette Bibliothéque qui appartenait aux Messieurs 
de Saint-Sulpice est maintenant la propriété du Gouvernement de la Province de 
Québec. Le travail de réorganisation est en cours depuis le mois de décembre, 
1942. Cette Bibliothéque comprend des ouvrages et des collections d’une grande 
valeur bibliophilique et bibliographique. Elle est particuliérement riche dans les 
catégories suivantes: (a) Philosophie et histoire des religions; (b) Encyclopédies, 
dictionnaires, publications bibliographiques de littérature frangaise; (c) Nom- 
breuses collections de revues littéraires, historiques, philosophiques, et scienti- 
fiques; (d) Collections d’ouvrages sur les beaux-arts; (e) Collections de toutes 
sortes sur l'histoire du Canada et l'histoire des Etats-Unis; (f) Collections de la 
Réserve. Ces collections se divisent en fonds étranger et fonds canadien. Elles 
comprennent des publications trés précieuses par la rareté de |’édition ou la valeur 
du texte. La Biblioth€que posséde un grand nombre de premiers imprimés 
canadiens. Saint-Sulpice a, en particulier, une collection d’almanachs de Québec, 


qui est la plus considérable de la Province, et qui comprend une série qui va de 
1780 A 1829. 
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‘Le personnel a procédé a un inventaire complet de méme qu’a un reclassement 
général des collections. Plusieurs milliers de volumes, y compris les achats 
nouveaux, doivent passer par les services du catalogue. Malheureusement, la 
Bibliothéque éprouve des difficultés 4 mettre 4 date ses collections de revues 
frangaises ainsi qu’a se procurer l’essentiel des ouvrages parus en France et au 
Canada depuis une douzaine d’années environ. II n’en reste pas moins que, telle 
quelle, la Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice est en mesure d’offrir une abondante source 
de documentation dans le domaine de la littérature francaise, de l'histoire générale 
et canadienne.” 


The Dartmouth College Library has recently secured approximately two 
hundred items of Canadian material from the library of the late J. C. Bracq. 


The Hudson's Bay Company Museum in Winnipeg, which had a registered 
attendance of over 46,000 during the year 1942, underwent a thorough rearrange- 
ment last June. Among the new exhibits are: A case of native pipes and one of 
native fishing implements; a case of Eskimo articles made from the skin, bones, 
antlers, and sinews of the caribou; a case of wrought ironwork made by the black- 
smith of Fort Victoria; a model of the fort; a case of old journals and letters, 
recently acquired, and another consisting of a selection of books belonging to the 
literary-minded fur traders of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

With the aid of loans from the Provincial Museum at Victoria, new material 
from the Pacific coast and the Cordillera regions was installed. One of the most 
popular exhibits is an eider duck skin parki, once worn by Peter Sala, one of the 
Belcher Island murderers—a piece which appeals to the ethnologist as well as 
to the romanticist. Another is a large display of seven different types of snow- 
shoes, from Quebec to the Yukon. New material in the Eastern Woodlands 
section includes a modern Indian crossbow from Lake St. John, an eighteenth- 
century Ojibwa paddle from Lake Superior, and a manuscript map—quite possibly 
the original—of William Hendry’s exploring expedition in 1828 from Richmond 
Gulf to Ungava Bay. 
































Mr. Clifford Wilson, the curator, has sent us the following list of recent 
acquisitions of manuscript material: Original journals for Rapid River Post, 
1870-4; Moose Lake Post, 1869-76; Ile A la Crosse, 1827-8 and 1836-7; English 
River District accounts, 1826-7; Letter book of Chief Trader Alex. Christie, 
Rapid River, 1870-2; Letter book of A. McBeth, Fort Pelly, 1883-4; Account 
book, Fort Pelly, Outfit 1882; Fort Pelly journals, various periods, 1853- 
78; Original journals of Fort Ellice, various periods, 1858-76; Book of Manifests 
of steamer cargoes unloaded at Fort Ellice, 1879-82; Ledger, Fort Ellice, Outfit 
1867; Obligation of Louis Riel for £100 lent him by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the security of a grist mill at German Creek, April 25, 1854; Bill of Exchange 
for £200 autographed by Cuthbert Grant, April 29, 1839; A.L.S. by James Suther- 
land, Fort Qu’Appelle, March 28, 1816, concerning trouble with the North West 
Company; Agreement with soldier settlers (reproduced in the Beaver, December, 
1942); Three A.L.S. by Selkirk to Alex McDonnell at Fort Douglas (one from 
Pembina, September 14, 1817; one from Big Stone Lake, September 28, 1817; 
one from London, May 21, 1819); A.L.S. by Alex. MacKinzie, June 11, 1821, 
from Bas de la Riviére, to Alex McDonnell, Red River Settlement; Manuscript 
copy of letter, autographed by A. Bulger, to the Reverend Monsieur Destroismaisons 
replying to several questions, Fort Douglas, September 10, 1822; Comments on the 
above, unsigned and undated, but apparently by John Halbett; Receipt signed 
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with his totem by the Hawk, August 29, 1831, for rent paid for lands along Red 
River according to Treaty of 1817 with Selkirk. 

The Library of Congress, Division of Documents, has published its third edition 
of Government Document Bibliography in the United States and Elsewhere by James 
B. Child. 

The Maritime Library Association Bulletin, edited by Mrs. Mary K. Ingraham 
of Acadia University, records the excellent work which is being done in stimulating 
interest in library developments in the Maritime Provinces. This is closely 
related to the growth of interest in the history not only of the Maritime Provinces 
but of Canada as a whole. 

The National Archives of the United States. The reports and bulletins issued 
by the Archives provide a striking indication of the expansion of the Archives’ 
activities. These have been increased greatly by the war, which is inevitable 
because of the enormous increase in public records of all kinds. A bulletin reported 
some months ago, however, that the Archives had approximately 80 per cent of 
all Federal records more than fifty years old in the District of Columbia. The 
problem of providing for Federal records in outlying centres is being carefully 
examined. The Archives have made careful study of the problem of choosing 
which records shall be preserved and which destroyed, and are making very 
extensive use of microcopies. Among recent additions to the file of microcopies 
which are of interest for Canadian history we note six volumes of outgoing letters 
of the Office of the Secretary of War relating to Indian Affairs, 1800-24, and ninety- 
three volumes of records of the Russian-American Company, 1802-67. Among 
its miscellaneous publications the Archives have recently issued a Handbook of 
Federal World War Agencies and their Records, 1917-21. This 666-page volume, 
reproduced by photo-offset, contains descriptions of the organization, functions, 
and records of over 2,300 agencies of the federal government that contributed 
to the participation of the United States in the war or handled reconstruction 
problems. In addition there are articles on some sixty international bodies in 
which the United States was represented. Bibliographical references for the most 
important agencies are included and there is also a select general bibliography. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia has issued as its Publication no. 6, a careful 
study of Immigration to and Emigration from Nova Scotia, 1815-38, prepared by 
J. S. Martell under the direction of the archivist D.C. Harvey. This study, which 
gives a great deal of valuable information, is reviewed on page 315 of this issue. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The American Association for State and Local History has published as the 
fifth in its series of bulletins “A Publicity Program for the Local Historical 
Society.” A recent issue of The State and Local History News, also published by 
the Association, contains an interesting suggestion originating with the Washington 
State Historical Society. It is to send biographical questionnaires to all members 
of the legislature with the request that the forms be filled in. The practice has 
the double advantage of gathering together an accumulating file of information 
with regard to men active in public life, and also of demonstrating that the his- 
torical society is not interested merely in antiquarian activities. The idea could 
be adopted by any local society. 
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The Champlain Society includes in its thirty-sixth annual report the following 
information with regard to publications: ‘The volume of Loyalist narratives, 
which is being prepared by Dr. J. J. Talman of the University of Western Ontario, 
has been delayed in publication through causes rising out of the war; but another 
volume, the preparation of which the Council has authorized, is well under way, 
This is a volume of letters written by Letitia Hargrave from York Factory about 
the middle of last century. These letters give a vivid picture of life in York 
Factory from a woman’s point of view, and will be found to be an interesting and 
unusual contribution to the history of the fur-trade. The preparation of this 
volume has been entrusted to Mrs. A. N. MacLeod of Winnipeg, with whose 
charming little book, The bells of Red River, some members of the Society are no 
doubt familiar. It is expected that the fifth volume of the Hudson’s Bay series 
will be ready for distribution to members in September, if not before. This 
volume is entitled Minutes Book of the Hudson's Bay Company, 1671-1674, and it 
has been edited by Mr. E. E. Rich and provided with an introduction by Professor 
J. H. Clapham of King’s College, Cambridge. Covering as it does the first years 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s existence, it promises to be one of the most im- 
portant volumes in the series.’’ Officers: president, -His. Hon. Judge Howay; 
secretaries, Mr. Harold C. Walker, Mr. W. Stewart Wallace; treasurer, Mr. H. H. 
Langton; assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss Julia Jarvis. 

The Ontario Historical Society held its forty-fifth annual meeting in Brantford 
on June 23 and 24, 1943. The Central Presbyterian Church was generously 
opened for the occasion. The Brant Historical Society were hosts and under the 
capable direction of their president, Mr. Elliot Moses, had prepared a programme 
of visits to points of historic interest in and about the city and at the Six Nations 
Reserve. The members had an opportunity of witnessing a strawberry festival 
dance in the longhouse of the Onondagas; and at the Council House in Ohswegen 
they saw, with appreciation, the ceremony of conferring on their president, Dr. 
Charles W. Jefferys, an Indian name. The name given him is Ga-re-wa-ga-yan 
(historical words). Another point of interest was the museum of the Brant 
Historical Society, housed in the Public Library building. 

During the visits to the Indian Reserve, informative addresses were given by 
the Rev. H. W. Snell on “‘His Majesty’s Chapel of the Mohawks,” and by Lt. Col. 
E. P. Randle on the history and traditions of the Six Nations. Papers prepared 
for the meeting were: “Excavating the Vanished Village of Fairfield on the 
Thames” by Mr. W. W. Jury; “Some Aspects of the Rebellion of 1837” by Miss 
Elsie Sumner; ‘““Thomas Connon” by Miss Elsie Murray; “Joseph Brant” by 
Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture; “John Norton” by Mr. J. McE. Murray. 

On the evening of the 23rd a banquet was held at which the guest speaker 
was Professor George W. Brown of the University of Toronto. He chose as his 
subject, ‘‘Is there a Canadian History?”” Although Canada, he said, was greatly 
influenced by British connection and American neighbourhood, it had nevertheless 
taken its own line in the course of its political, religious, financial, and other 
developments. 

Officers elected for the year 1943-4 are: President, Dr. Charles W. Jefferys, 
York Mills; first vice-president, Mr. Louis Blake Duff, Welland; second vice- 
president, Mr. J. C. Morden, Niagara Falls; secretary-treasurer, Mr. J. McE. 
Murray; committee members, Professor R. G. Trotter, Queen’s University; Mr. 
George Laidler, Hamilton; Miss H. A. McClung, Toronto; Miss Elsie M. Murray, 
London. [J. McE. Murray, secretary.] 





